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To he sympathetic is more than an 
act. It is a state, a condition, a 
‘veritable trait of character. The man who lives out- 
side of himself, lives in the spirit of others. He is 
not merely a bearer of their burdens, a sufferer of 
their pains, but he encourages them, uplifts them to 
joyousness. Weeping with them that weep does not 
forbid him from rejoicing with them that rejoice. He 
goes out to his neighbor, not at a call to duty, but on 
an impulse from love. 


Being Sympathetic 


- 


Growth in character shows itself in 
the face and form. Progress in the 
inner man makes its marks on the outer man. He 
who is a better man than he was five years ago is a 
better-looking man, Every struggle with evil or 
trial or sorrow leaves its traces in the lines of the 
countenance, and every moral victory won by a soul 


Duty of Growing 
Handsome 


is evidenced in the light of expression on the face, 
and in the pose and bearing of the man as a whole. 
Growth in personal beauty is a sure consequence of 
growth in personal character ; and it is a duty with 
man or woman to grow handsome with advancing 


years. 
an 


It is one thing to be able to make a 
strong or a plausible argument in 
favor of a cause, and it is another 
thing to be able to discern the right in a matter that 
is under discussion, apart from the proffered argu- 
ments. A good cause may be poorly argued, and a 
poor cause may be ably argued. A judge or a jury 
ought to be able to weigh fairly the evidence in a 
case, rather than to depend on the power of the op- 
posing lawyers in comment on the evidence. So, also, 
a hearer or a reader ought to be able to decide as to 
the merits of any case presented to ear or eye, without 
depending on the skill shown by the presenter in his 
advocacy of his view of the case. Yet, this is not the 
way of the world. It is common among men, 
Bacon says of discoursers: “Some in their discourse 
desire rather commendation of wit in, being able to 
hold all arguments, than of discerning what is 
true; as if it were a praise to know what might be 
said, and not what should be thought.” 


> 


Discerning Truth 
apart 
from Arguments 


as 


How toDothe Best The child’s need, is the supreme 
» forthe World need. It is said by balloonists that 
the voices of children are heard at a greater height 
than is any other sound that goes up from the earth. 
They travel higher than the screech of the steam- 
whistle, the roar of the cataract, or the shout of a 
mob. So to the attentive ear whicl: can estimate the 
true force of social appeals, the requirements of the 
younger generation come the first and rise the highest. 
They are the plastic element of the race, upon which 
wise shaping is given with best results. They are 
the springtime of the world’s year, from which its 
summers and harvests derive their possibilities of 
gain. And they are the channels through which 
those older than themselves may be reached most 
effectively. The affection of many a rough and god- 
less father for his child has been the opening of the 
joints of his armor, where gospel grace smote him to 
his healing. If we do the best we can for the children, 
we are doing the best we can for the world. 


— 


Failures are a chief source of bless- 
ing to the world. By no means is 
this true alone of the, failures of evil design or of 
mere self-seeking ; it is true of the noble purpose and 
the consecrated energy. The man who has never 
failed must be indeed himself a failure, for he cannot 
have been a man to venture. He who wrests from 
failure new knowledge and new aspirations, who 
makes it a new vantage-point, a new fulcrum for his 
lever,—he it is who is in himself a success, and is 
likely to leave his imprint permanently upon the 
world. Pestalozzi was one of the great philanthro- 
pists, and one of the greatest of educational reformers. 
His monument at Yverdon, Switzerland, proclaims 
him “savior of the poor,” “father of the orphans,” 
“ educator of humanity.” And yet this great master 


Learning by 
Failures 


gave no millions, for “he lived like a beggar to 
show beggars how they ought to live like men ;” 
he was “all for others, for himself-nothing.” On the 
12th of January, 1896, the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the immortal Pestalozzi’s birth will be 
celebrated by Germany and Switzerland, and in many 
a lesser way in cther.countries. And yet this is the 
man who “died full of griefs, disappointments, and 
sorrows.” But he is also the man who said, “ It is 
my own sufferings that have led me to understand 
those of the people, and this I say with gratitude to 
God.” And it was he, too, who said, “ I never was 
more convinced of the truth of my undertakings than 
when I seemed to have failed.” If any among us - 
looks sorrowfully back to the year just passed as one 
of trials and disappointments, let him look the more 
hopefully forward to the year just opening, because of 
what his failures have taught him and his sorrows 
have brought him. 


CS 


A Plea for the Good Old Year 


HE calendar is a great Confession of Faith. No- 
body wants to revise it, for it is always out- 
growing us, and it is about all that most of us can do 
to keep up with it. Men may deny almost every 
article of the creeds, and some one will follow them, 
but there are few who dare openly dissent from the 
gentle tyranny of these “ Twelve Articles,” concern- 
ing which the world is always orthodox. Defenses 
of this faith are hung year after year on the walls of 
every house, and everybody is its champion. \ People 
who will have nothing to do with orders of worship 
and lessons regulated beforehand, observe, without 
demurring, this ritual, and turn the pages of this 
very common prayer-book as the great priestly sun 
enters day after day toward his altar, and then goes 
with blessing down into the west. 
The New Year is upon us, and we shall meet it in 
a thousand different ways. Some will confess with 
their lips that it is here, but their hearts may be far 
from it, and confession will not be made unto salva- 
tion. Some will be surprised that it is here so soon, 
and will hold a pleasantly questioning attitude toward 
the new comer, and, with a gentle protest, continue 
to write the old date on their letters for a month or 
two longer, until they see that everybody else be- 
lieves in the New Year, and then they willbe won 
over too, Others will stand like a row of emigrants, 
who have never made a success of it before, on the 
edge of this new strip of time which the Great Gov- 
ernment has thrown open, waiting for the sound 
that shall tell them the strip is open and the rush for 
the.new El Dorado may begin. Still others will 
have just awakened to the fact that there has been 
an Old Year, and feel a strange yearning toward if, 
Midnight congregations gather, and feel the thrill of 
the change, and watch the last sands run until the 
bell strikes the release of the great captive, and the 
year has gone to join its kindred in the old provinces 
from which it came. Back it has gone to the glorious 
company of all the-ages that have been, eager to bear 
to them and to their eager listening the most golden 
story that God had ever given a year to tell,—the oldest 
Christian years crowding forward to meet it, and to 
be told that they are remembered still ; sweet apos- 





























































































































































tolic years crowding forward to ask if their good is 
still cherished, and how it fares; and careworn, 
medieval years, to ask if the good they would have 
done, and could not, has been done yet ; and all hearts 
lightened and sweetened by this last pilgrim, with a 
word for all that they are all remembered by their 
children, and that men never loved them so before. 

As for this New Year, it is so young, so strong, so 
healthy, that it seems as if for once we might leave it 
to itself for a little. There will not be wanting 
plenty of admirers to keep it in countenance, and 
tell it that it is just the bravest year that ever was 
born. It will not miss us if we leave it to itself for a 
little, and take as ours the almost unheard-of duty of 
looking hopefully into the past. 

The Old Year was so much with us, so near us, that 
we had scarcely a chance to know how it looked a 
littlé way off, and see how good it was. We begin to 
kno why it was expedient for us that it go away. 
Li) the disciples, we often caviled at its doctrine, 
and vould have it otherwise ; but now with its with- 
drawal comes silence, and with the silence the sweet- 
ness and light of a new understanding. So crowded 
were its instructions, s0 much more than we were 
ever able to take in, so unceasingly did it keep us at 
our task, that it seemed as if the very best thing that 
could happen to us would be to have it removed ; 
and, lo! in its removal we have it back as never 
befure, and it will go with us even unto the end of 
the world. 

Dear Old Year, the Spirit is bringing all things to 
our remembrance. Gone without a complaint of us 
when we were always murmuring about you. Doing 
what God would have you do. Yes, we know it as 
never before, doing just what we wanted you to do, 
and through the tears of our belated thankfulness 
covering your retreat into the bosom of God. 

We never could understand her, and it seemed as 
if she never cared to be understood. Too busy to let 
us sit down and question her, we never seemed to get 
acquainted, and thought her unfeeling and un- 
motherly. Poor old Mother Year, working into the 
night hours for us, sweeping up the days that we had 
littered with our noisy ambitions, keeping the world 
bright for us when we rose. We never half knew 
her before, and she is gone. But we have her back. 
We are looking hopefully into the past. The thing 
she withheld, and would not let us do, lo! her hesita- 
tion has made the desire in our hearts strong enough 
to do it. Her teaching of our ignorance is our New 
Year's knowledge. There was never time for her to 
sit down and talk with us about it all before, and now 
that the time has come, and we would ask her a 
thousand questions, we have nothing to ask. Her 
work has risen and proclaimed itself in our souls. 
We would put our hands in hers, and understand 
each other at Jast. 

We wondered what she was doing all the time with 
our work, for there never seemed to be anything to 
show for it. She promised us so much if only we 
would work, but day after day when we arose the 
loom was empty ; and we kept bringing new material 
for it, caught a glimpse now and then of some fine 
piece of weaving, were hopeful for a little, but the 
next day we were back at the same old task. Where 
did it all go to? We had got so that we dreaded to 
ask, but now the Year has gone and left her keys. 
Her closets are opened door after door, and there lie 
fold on fold the wonderful fabrics we wrought for 
together, all ours at last, and a vanished care and love 
speaking out of every fold. 

No one can face the future so well as he who has 
found faith in the past. Looking hopefully into it, it 
follows, as a matter of course, we can look hopefully 
into the future. Broken now is the tradition that the 
Old Year is the year we failed to do what we would in, 
and the faithful heart will no more let that Old Year 
go into forgetfulness. How much of the good that 
we would not she made us todo! From this silent 
hour of thought about her we may now turn to this 
New Year that is come in her place, just as she has 
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need of friends; for.those who were so admiring at 
the beginning are beginning to see that she is aging a 
little, and are leaving her. Just when the New Year 
needs us most, we shall be at hand. Let us thank 
God for that warm knowledge of the Old Year which 
has come to us just in time to give us a living faith 
in the New. Farewell,dear Old Year! You were a 
mother to us. We will be braver and more loving 
children to this New Year for your sake. 


a> 


SFE NOTES ON 


SOPEN LETTERS" 


The next best thing to being infallible 
is the readiness to correct an error, 
expecially when it is a matter of giv- 
ing proper credit to an author or publisher, Therefore 
the Editor willingly gives place to the following letter 
from Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son of New York: 


Crediting 
a Publisher 


In looking over “ Helps to the Study of the Third Gospel,” 
in the issue of your paper for December 14, we notice that the 
credit of publication of Bruce’s ‘ Training of the Twelve” is 
given to Scribners instead of to us, Also, the “Bible Class 
Expositions” by McLaren is put down as published by Hodder 
& Stoughton, which is, however, correct from an English stand- 
point, but should be accredited to us as the American publish- 
ers. We merely call this to your attention for future mention 
in any further subject dwelling on the International lessons. 


OW 


Whereas originally the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
was all in one line, it has now devel- 
oped and extended in various lines, The intercollegiate 
work is a department by itself. The railroad work is 
another department. And the principal work of the 
local Associations has grown into a work of international 
prominence and extent, the foreign department of which 
is quite prominent. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at that these departments are often confused in the popu- 
lar mind. Mr, Luther D. Wishard, secretary of this 
Foreign Department of the International Committee, is 
just now absent on atrip to South Africa; and Mr. John R. 
Mott, one of the secretaries of the College Department of 
the International Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, is on a journey around the world to visit 
existing college Associations, and to organize new ones, 
These two workers were recently spoken of as if they were 
together on the same mission, but one of them is probably 
in Africa, while the other is in Asia, and they are not in 
precisely the same line of work. The chairman of the 
Foreign Department of the International Committee of 
Young Meh’s Christian Associations writes from New 
York, to correct this error, as follows : 


Mr. Wishard 
and Mr. Mott 


J find a statement in the current number of The Sunday 
School Times, in the announcement of plans for the new year, 
that Mr. Luther D. Wishard is traveling around the world with 
Mr. John R. Mott. The latter is on a journey around the world, 
but Mr. Wishard is not. He went abroad to visit South Africa, 
and then return to the United States. We do not care to have 
the impression go out that Mr, Wishard has left his special 
work and gone into the college work. 


A letter from Mr. Wishard while he was at the capital 
of Greece speaks of himself as treasurer of the Worid’s 
Students’ Christian Federation, and of Mr. Mott as the 
general secretary of the same association. This federation 
includes the American Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association, British College Christian Union, 
German Christian Students’ Alliance, Scandinavian Uni- 
versity Christian Movement, and Student Christian 
Movement in Mission Lands, but it must not be under- 
stood that all the many wheels of this complicated organi- 
zation turn in the same sockets. 


=a 


We Westerners trouble ourselves with- 
~ wee from out reason over many a Bible phrase, 

or statement, which would never dis- 
turb an Oriental for a minute. The Oriental is after the 
thought that is in the words, but we look to the words 
themselves, and often miss the thought that they ought 
to suggest to us. It is unmistakably trie that the Bible 
always means just what it means, but it is equally true 
that it does not always mean just what itsays. When 
Jesus says that it would have been good for Judas “ if 
he liad not been bora,” we can see plainly enough what 
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Jesus means; but at the same time we know that he does 
not mean just what he says, for nothing can be good for 
aman who never existed aga man. And so in many 
another Bible declaration, A North Carolina pastor 
wants help in such matters for one of his parishioners, 
who is needlessly troubled. He says: 


One of the adult members of my Sunday-school has much 
trouble of mind over such passages of Scripture as the follow- 
ing: “ He hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (Exod. 7 : 13), “ God 
sent an evil spirit,” ete. (Judg. 9 : 23), “ An evil spirit from the 
Lord,” ete. (1 Sam. 16: 14), and “ The evil spirit from God 
came upon Saul” (1 Sam. 18:10), She says that these pas- 
sages are not consistent witlf the idea that “ God is love.” She 
prizes The Sunday School’Times very highly. If you will 
kindly give the true interpretation of these passages in Notes on 
Open Letters, it may be a blessing to her and others, 


The simple idea in such passages is, that God is over 
all,—over even the Devil and his works, and that he 
rules in love in what he permits as well as in what he 
represses. Tle Oriental mind never admits the thought 
that the Devil can do anything without God’s permission 
or tolerance. The language of the Bible is shaped ac- 
cordingly, because it was written by Orientals, for Orien- 
tals. Thus, in the same portion of the Bible, it is said 
that the Lord “ hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (Exod. 9: 
12), that Pharaoh “hardened his heart” (Exod. 8 : 15), 
and that Pharaoh’s heart “was hardened” (Exod. 8: 
19). Yet to an Oriental those three statements mean 
one and the same thing. Our modern matter-of-fact 
theologians would say that God “ ordains ” the good, and 
“permits” the evil. But the Bible writers did not have 
the advantage of a modern theological training, and this 
must be borne in mind in judging their expressions, 
It may be a question, indeed, whether they would have 
understood God’s ways any better if they had had. 





Aliens 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


PREADING palm, man does not bid thee 
Flourish in the arctic snows. 

Nightingale, none ever chid thee 

For not nestling near the floes. 
Flashing Northern-lights, who’d hold ye 

Should illume the austral sky ? 
Lonely gull, none ever told thee 

“ Landward bide, nor seaward fly!” 
Ye have all your right of region. 

F’en the littlest growing thing 
Counts for one among the legion, 

Owns its clime and claims its king. 


But the fervid heart is banished 
From its love-lit, dream-blest zone ; 
Bid to live where hope has vanished, 
Doomed to struggle on alone. 
And the singing soul is driven 
Where to sing seems to do wrong, 
Till its very being is riven 
With the silence of its song. 
Men blame only hearts for failing— 
Hearts that starve and thirst and pine! 
Are they counted unavailing 
By the Pity that’s divine? 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


D> 
The French Excavations at Tello 


First Article 
By Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


T THE Fifth International Oriental Congress at 
Berlin, in 1881, ‘the well-known Assyriologist, 
Jules Oppert, opened his lecture on the excavations of 
de Sarzec, in Babylonia, with the words: “Since the 
discovery of Nineveh and the exploration of the ruins of 
Babylon, no discovery has been made which compares in 
importance to the recent excavations in Chaldea.” For 
the first time, indeed, by these French excavations have 
inscriptions of considerable length, written by kings of 
that ancient civilized race caliéd Sumerians, been brought 
to light. It is to this race that the principal attainments 
of the Semitic Babylonians in art, literature, and science, 
are to be traced. 
In spite of the difficulties which these stone documents, 
in general excellently preserved, offer to their decipher- 
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ers, both from a paleographic and a philological stand- 
point, the majority of the texts are now intelligible, and 
capable of being used as historical sources, thanks to the 
labors of Oppert and to the extraordinary efforts of the 
late highly endowed savant Amiaud and his successors, 
especially Jensen of Marburg. 

The director of these excavations was, and is still, Mr. 
de Sarzec. From the moment that, in 1877, he was sent 
as French vice-consul to Bassorah, on the Persian Gulf, 
he has spent most of his time and strength, with constant 
risk to his health, in exploring southern Babylonia. 
With several interruptions, he has devoted eight cam- 
paigns (the last of which he niade the subject of a report 
before the French Academy, October, 1894) to a thorough 
and successful exploration of the great group of mounds 
known under the name of Tello. The ruinsextend about 
four English miles, and are situated some three or four 
days’ journey northeast of Bassorah, twelve hours east 
from the old Warka, on the eastern bank of the canal 
Shatt el-Hai. They represent a city which is called 
Shirpurla in the oldest cuneiform inscriptions, and 
Lagash in the later Babylonian literature. 

The first grand results, the excavation of the palace of 
the priest-king Gudea (about 2900 B.C., or before), the 
discovery of the invaluable diorite statues so important 
to the history of art, the finding of a great number of 
inscribed door-sockets which stood at the entrance of 
shrines and temples, the unearthing of thousands of in- 
scribed clay cones and bricks, of bronze figures, metal 
and earthen vessels, and, aboveall, of the two great terra- 
cotta cylinders of Gudea with about two thousand lines 
of writing each,—all these, as well as the many other 
antiquities, have been so often described that they can 
very properly be passed over here, since the results 
obtained from them by specialists have become the com- 
mon possession of the cultivated. 

In Maspero’s well-illustrated work, “The Dawn of 
Civilization,” student and layman alike are provided 
with a .hand-book from a master who has embodied in 
his researches the results of these French excavations in 
Tello,? as well as those of the American expedition, so 
far as they have been published.* 

The view of Maspero, however, of the age of the earli- 
est kings and priest-kings of Shirpurla, whom, following 
Winckler of Berlin, he places from three hundred to 
four hundred years before the rulers of the so-called 
first® dynasty of Ur,—that is, accepting the ordinary 
chronology of Assyriologists, about 3200 B.C.,—is cer- 
tainly wrong. 

As Hommel, Heuzey, and I have already previously 
emphasized, these earliest rulers of Lagash belong to 
a period before Sargon I and Narim Sin. Upon a 
further critical examination of the earliest cuneiform 
texts from Tello and Nuffar, I have, in another place, 
given positive proof of the validity of my theory. We 
shall not go astray, therefore, if we place the approxi- 
mate age of the earliest of these kings, Urukagina, on 
the threshold of the fifth and fourth millenniums before 
Christ, or, in round numbers, 4000 B.C. ; in other words, 
two or three hundred years before Sargon,—whose age 
is established through the well-known passage in the 
inscription of Nabonidos, in connection with the discov- 
eries of the University of Pennsylvania and on the basis 
of paleographic reasons, 

The four inscriptions of Urukagina—of which, unfor- 
tunately, only two have been published—came from 
Telloand Abu-Habba. Up to this time they have passed 
as the most ancient inscriptions of Babylonian kings; 
but this honor they can no longer lay claim to, because, 
in the American excavations at Nuffar, older documents 
have been recently brought to light. 

After years of continuous labor, I at last succeeded, 
during the past summer, in bringing order out of a heap 
of about four hundred exceedingly small and pretty 
badly effaced fragments of marble and sandstone vases. 
Among other things, out of eighty-seven fragments 
belonging to about sixty different vases, I was able to 
restore a large royal inscription of one hundred and 
thirty-two lines, and out of thirty-four other frag- 
ments of twenty-odd different vases an inscription of 
twenty-eight lines. The author of the longer of the two 





1 Léon Heuzey’s Décourertes en Chaldée par Ernest de Sarzec. (Not yet 
finished. ) 


2H. V. Hilprecht’s “‘ The Babylonian Expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania,” Vol. I, Part 1, and ‘‘Assyriaca.”’ 


* My own recent investigations upon this point have shown that, 
about a thousand years before this so-called first dynasty of Ur, there 
was a still earlier powerful dynasty of Babylonian kings having 
theirorigin in Ur. Consequently this earlier dynasty must hereafter 
be reckoned as the first dynasty. For a more detailed account, see 
“The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania,” 
Vol. I, Part 2. (in press.) 
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inscriptions lived about the time of Urukagina, while 
the author of the other cuneiform text must be surely 
placed before him, in the fifth millennium before 
Christ. 

The chronological order of the earliest princes of Tello 
after Urukagina has been definitely settled by Mr. Heu- 
zey, the distinguished curator of the Louvre, to whom 
science owes so much for his fundamental studies on 
ancient Babylonian art. Asa result of his investigations 
we are able to establish the following list of rulers for 
ancient Tello: Ur-Nina, Akurgal, Edingiranagin, Ena- 
natuma I, Entemena, Enanatuma II. We know also 
the names of the father (Nigal-nigin) and grandfather 
(Gur-Sar) of Ur-Nind; but, as they bear no other title, 
it is scarcely possible that they played any important 
réle in the history of Lagash. 

Judged by his inscriptions, Ur-Nina was a peace- 
loving prince, who founded and cared for numerous 
temples established within the limits of his extended 


city, which was grouped around a number of prominent - 


quarters or centers, In addition, he restored and forti- 
fied the walls of Lagash. The principal deity of the city 
worshiped by him and his successors was Ningirsu, or 
Ninsugir, who in reality is identical with the Assyrian 
Ninib, the personification of the parching midday sun. 
His symbol, serving at the same time as the coat-of-arms 
of the city in which his religion prospered, is the lion- 
headed gagle with outspread wings. Occasionally it 
appears in connection with two lions, which are vic- 
toriously clutched in its powerful talons, Little or 
nothing is known of Akurgal, the son and successor of 
Ur-Nina, because, unfortunately, none of his own inscrip- 
tions have so far been found. In all probability he was 
not the oldest, but one of the younger, of the children of 
the king. 

We are better informed of Edingiranagin. He is one 
of the mightiest of the very ancient Babylonian rulers, 
The northern part of the country was subject to him; at 
all events, he defeated-by force of arms its two principal 
warlike kings, and brought rich booty back to Lagash. 
Ur and Erech, the two venerable centers of early civili- 
zation in the south, he seems to have delivered from the 
hegemony of the north, at the same time proclaiming 
himself sovereign ruler. As far as Elam, which appears 
here for the first time in cuneiform writings, but from 
this time forth for thousands of years constantly remains 
the sworn enemy of the border states of Babylonia, 
threatening their independence and occasionally devas- 
tating its fields and plundering its richly endowed tem- 
ples, Edingiranagin carried his victorious weapons, The 
powerful and domineering position attained by Lagash 
under Edingiranagin cannot have been long maintained. 
The Semitic hordes, who at that time were pushing 
southward, and who apparently for a number of years 
had warred against thé border fortifications of Baby- 
lonia, gradually established themselves in the north, 
threatening the independence of the south by occasional 
invasions and marauding expeditions, The territory, 
divided, as it was, into numerous small states, among 
which now this one, now that one, exercised a passing 
hegemony over the others, fell an easy prey to the youth- 
ful strength and valor of the rushing nomads, The 
oldest written monuments of Babylonia do not designate 
these enemies by any single definite names, but the fact 
that suddenly, and seemingly without any mediation, an 
extensive Semitic empire, ready made, meets us, with its 
capital city in north Babylonia, and that we learn of its 
existence from cuneiform monuments written in the 
Semitic language, necessarily presupposes previous bat- 
tles between the invading Semites and the native Sume- 
rians, and the defeat of the latter by their stronger 
enemies. At all events, the royal title seems to be ex- 
tinguished after Edingiranagin. All succeeding princes 
bear the title patesi, which is usually translated “ priest- 
king.” It would be more in accordance with the real 
facts to call them “ prince-priests.” 

The title characterizes its bearer first of all according 
to his religious position, as sovereign lord of a temple 
and chief servant of the god worshiped in it. The fact 
that a patesi, in addition, often occupied a position of 
political power as king or governor (perhaps originally 
by extending his sphere as a patesi), does not interfere 
with this views From an inscription recently found in 
Tello, but misunderstood by Oppert and Heuzey, we 
learn that a foreign conqueror, who is already a king, in 
addition states himself patesi of Lagash, expressly de- 

1 The detailed proof of this new chronological arrangement, and of 
all other points in which, in the course of this article, I differ from 


, the view generally accepted by scholars, will be found in “ The 


Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania,” Vol. I, 
Part 2. 
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claring that Ningirsu himself, the highest god of the 
city, called him to fill this office. The condition of 
affairs is here plain. The conqueror seeks to represent 
to the people and to the priesthood his violent act as 
having been committed in the service of their god, and 
carrying out his decision. Therefore he does not call 
himself king,—which he already was,—nor patesi, in the 
sense of our governor, because he cannot designate him- 
self as his own subject, but patesi as the highest official 
of the god Ningirsu, in the care of his temple and in the 
administration of that territory over which Ningirsu 
ruled ; in other words, as the legitimate possessor of all 
the privileges which, up to the time of his conquest, had 
been connected with this title. If we were therefore to 
write the history of Lagash, from Enanatuma to Gudea, 
it would be first of all necessary to investigate how far, 
in each individual case, the sphere of power of the god 
Ningirsu extended beyond the limits of his temple or 
city, in order to determine the relative political inde- 
pendence or dependence of the patesis of Lagash. The 
supposition that every one who called himself patesi 
must have been politically dependent is by no means 
correct. The use of the title patesi, *‘ official of a god,” 
for “ official of an earthly monarch,” is the product of a 
later time. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


CAS 
“ Let him who Loves me Follow me” 


By President Ethelbert D. Warfield 


N THE early years of the sixteenth century, Italy, 
under the influence of her renewed youth, had 
reached the zenith of her greatness in literature and art, 
but was fast gravitating to the nadir of public spirit. 
While Leonardo depicted the Last Supper of the Lord 
on earth, and Raphael his Transfiguration, while Michel- 
angelo painted the mingled sweetness and sorrow of the 
Last Judgment, and Bramante planned the world’s great- 
est cathedral, the popes who were their patrons filled the 
church with scandals, and the princes who were their 
natural rulers destroyed the privileges of the people, or 
invited foreign foes to aid them in their treasonous 
ambitions, 

At length the French and the Spaniards occupied the 
whole of Italy, and in the early part of the year 1512 the 
question of supremacy was fought out between these 
powers beneath the historic walls of Ravenna. 

The Spaniards were the seasoned soldiery of Gonsalvo 
da Cordova, the “ Great Captain,” the veterans who had 
won the lovely city of Granada and the vine-clad slopes 
of Andaluz from the Moor, and had overrun the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies. The French were but a broken 
remnant of the brilliant army which Louis XII had 
sent to maintain his. rights in Italy, but for a moment it 
was galvanized into activity by the gallantry of its gene- 
ral, the youthful Gaston de Foix, the nephew of the 
king. Scarcely more than a boy in years, he had but 
recently come into Italy; but his vigor and energy, the 
reputation which he had already won, and the spell of 
his personality, had in a moment revived the hopes of 
the army, and enabled him to assume the offensive. 

The battle was waged with varying fortune. At 
length, when the triumph of the French seemed assured, 
there came a change in the tide of battle. Two bat- 
talions of the Spanish infantry, the wonder of the age, 
were about to break through their all but victorious 
foemen. The young general determined to avert this, 
and prepared to lead a charge. Those about him strove 
to prevent so hazardous an adventure, but in vain. As 
they still urged him on, pressing round him on the field, 
he suddenly broke from them, crying, “ Let him who 
loves me follow me!” and spurred upon the foe. Fora 
momentthey paused. Then every gentleman of France, 
every battle-scarred mercenary, every stout burgher and 
peasant pikeman, followed where he led, with that brave 
call, “ Let him who loves me follow me!” ringing in 
his ears. 

The Spaniards, not used to falter, faltered at that 
shock; the lions of Aragon and the castles of Castile 
gave way before the lilies of France, and the trumpets 
and clarions pealed forth gladly the notes of triumph, 
But the noblest lay round their leader slain. They had 
heard his call, “ Let him who loves me follow me!” 
and they had followed him to “death and glorious vie- 
tory.” They followed him, even unto death, for the 
love they bore him. They followed him, they died with 
him, though with them perished the cause they served, 

Louis, when he heard the story of that fatal field, 
exclaimed that he had rather have lost Italy than that 
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gallant boy. Well might he say so, for in losing him He 
lost Italy. 

Gaston de Foix knew, as he faced that serried row of 
lances, that there was not a man among those who bade 
him stay but would follow where he led, He knew, not 
by any calculation of the doctrines of probabilities, not 
from any deduction from a large number of observed 
instances justifying a general Jaw, but from an inborn 
instinct of command, that he held the hearts of those 
men in his hand; that, when he conjured with the spell 
of the love they bore him, he used no doubtful magic. 
When, above the tumult of the battle, rose that day the 
notes of his young voice, strident and clear, “ Let him 
who loves me,” each man who heard him knew that they 
were a personal appeal to him. Nonestopped to parley, 
none to ask again. They loved him, therefore they fol- 
lowed where he led. 


Across the centuries comes the call of One who hath 
loved us unto the death, bidding us follow him. We 
have not loved him first, but he has loved us, even from 
the foundation of the world. ‘He saith to us, “If any 
man will come afier me, let him .. . take up his cross 
and follow me.” 

Who is this that speaks to us thus? He is the Cap- 
tain of our salvation. His right to our allegiance is 
absolute, because he is the Son of God. But he does not 
base his call on this claim, which he might justly assert, 
but on the character of the service. It is a good service, 
—a service in itself joyous, in which those who are em- 
ployed are ennobled by the cause they serve, and in 
which victory is sure. 

The men who followed Gaston de Foix on that memo- 
rable day knew that they were doing a foolhardy thing; 
they did not know that it would be a thing remembered 
through many generations. They knew it was to end in 
almost certain death ; they did not know that it was to 
be crowned with glory. They followed, not for glory, 
nor for the fruits of victory, but for the love of him who 
called them, Theirs was a hard service, and its reward 
was death. 

Those who follow Christ know that they are doing the 
wisest possible act; they are able to read in the count- 
Jess examples of men in many generations the results of 
such a following of him. They know that it means 
effort, constant, unfailing courage, boldness, faithfulness, 
They know that it means the giving up of all sinful 
pleasures; but they know also that it means, even in 
this world, triumph; that the Christian wins from all 
good men respect and confidence, and wrings from bad 
men even a grudging, but no less real, trust and ac- 
knowledgment of qualities which they do not covet, yet 
must needs admire; and, at the end, fearless death, and, 
as we confidently believe, endless life beyond the grave. 
The Christian does not need to take thought how he 
shall die bravely, for he who has lived well need take no 
thought how he shall die. 

Gaston de Foix appealed to his followers without 
doubting their willingness to follow, He did not wait to 
see if they would follow, but plunged into the fray. He is 
unfit to lead men who has no confidence in his own powers 
of leadership. So with our Lord. He made his appeal. 
He proceeded with the work of atonement, and the world’s 
history since he hung on the cross on Calvary is the 
proof of the power of that appeal, of the capacity for 
leadership in him who is our leader. 

“Follow me.” These words were constantly on the 
Lord’s lips. “Follow me.” Whither? Through sor- 
row and pain and denial, through self-sacrificing labors 
even unto death; yes, it may be through all these but to 
himself, and God and heaven at last. 

But is this so hard? Christ says, “ My yoke is easy 
and my burden is light.” Many of life’s noblest have 
suffered, and yet have freely chosen “rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season.” For the wages of sin is 
death, but the reward of them who diligently follow 
Christ is life everlasting. 

Through nineteen Christian centuries the call of Christ 
has drawn men to him. ‘Let him who loves me fol- 
low me.” 

If there had been some coward in the French army 
that day before Ravenna, he would have said in his 
heart, “ No; I do not love him,” and would have stayed 
behind. He might have found excuse enough in quib- 
bles: ‘‘ How can I love one I have only seen a few times, 
and at a distance?” “How cana poor soldier love a 
powerful prince?” But they were brave and loyal men. 
“Let him who loves me” each knew was meant for him. 

But Christ appeals to us to come also because he has 
loved us. It is not only—nor chiefly—our love for him, 
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but his love to us,'that he-appeals to. He is ready to 


receive all who. will come unto God by him, and is will- 


ing to give us the strepgth wherewith to come. The 
power of his Spirit is sufficient for us, 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa, 
YO 
Class Question-Books 


By A. W. Pierson 


f ygeres ERS who find it difficult to get their pupils to 

study their Sunday-school lessons in advance might 
try the following plan, which has proved successful in 
the experience of the writer. This plan is to have indi- 
vidual] question-books., 

Small blank books can be purchased for a few cents 
each, and one should belong to each pupil. Into these 
books the teacher puts some question on the lesson of 
the following week, adapting the question to the under- 
standing of the pupil. For advanced scholars, the 
question ought to require considerable research. The 
books can be kept as a sort of a private postal system 
between teacher and scholar, into which each can feel 
free to write a personal word. Thus opportunity is fre- 
quently given to the teacher to ask a personal question 
or to impress a needed truth, One teacher had a revival 
begin in her class through the personal questions which 
she asked in some of these little question-books, 

The books should be given to the scholars the Sunday 
previous to the lesson to which the questions refer; they, 
taking them to their homes, to bring them answered on 
the following Sunday. The teacher can then keep them 
for a week, and give the pupils a second set, or can ask 
them to each hunt up (in the intervening week) a hard 
question to bring the teacher on the following Sunday. 
These questions are of almost as much -value as the 
others, as the scholars, and often their parents, become 
interested in hunting up hard questions. 

The scholars should be encouraged to keep the books 
neatly, and to answer the questions carefully. A word 
of praise occasionally written in the books by the teacher 
will help to this end. 


East Northfield, Mass. 
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A Pneumatic Boy 
By the Rev. J. F. Cowan 


” HAT is that,” asked Ned’s father, looking up 
from the newspaper, “that you are saying about 
Tom Roderick’s ‘safety ’?” 

“ Why, you see,” answered Ned, edging up to his 
father so as to get into short-distance communication 
with him, “ it has a pneumatic ”— 

“‘ Didn’t I get you the latest pattern of tire that was 
made?” his father broke in upon this explanation. 
“T cannot afford to throw away a bran-new wheel just 
because some inventor has come out with an improvement 
on it.” ’ 

“It is not the tire, papa,” broke in Ned, eagerly. ‘“‘My 
tire is all right. She is double-lined with fiber rubber, 
and I ain’t a bit afraid of puncturing her. But, you see, 
iv’s a pneumatic seat that Tom Roderick has on his, and 
that’s ever so much better thau the old-fashioned steel- 
spring leather seat.” 

“A pneumatic seat!” echoed Mr, Wilson. “ Well, I 
wonder what in the world is coming next. There is just 
one thing more somebody ought to invent,” he mused, 
with a half-smile upon his lips, “ aud that is a pneumatic 
boy to ride the pneumatic tired safety with a pneumatic 
seat. I think in this age of the world, when everybody 
seems to be trying to avoid jars and shakes in every other 
way, that it would be a fine thing to have a boy about 
the house built on that plan. — 1’ll see about the pneu- 
matic seat for your safety after we have some evidences 
that there is a pneumatic boy to sit onit. I don’t think 
it’s fair that one member of the family should have all 
the smooth riding, and his baby brother, mother, and the 
rest, be continually jolted and jarred by his ill-temper and 
poor memory.” 

Ned knew it was of no use to argue the matter, and so 
went away doubtful as to whether his appeal had done 
any good; yet witha half-formed idea in his mind that his 
father had meant that he would swap a pneumatic seat 





something unusual for him. 
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for his safety, for a pneumatic boy, whatever that meant, 
The more he thought about it, the plainer it became to 
his mind that this was the situation of affairs. The 
figure of speech in which his father had likened him to 
a safety, stuck in his fancy. 

“T guess I am a little rough and crusty sometimes,” 
he admitted to himself in an undertone. ‘ Maybe I do 
make some jolts about the house. I guess papa must 
have heard me snapping at baby Dick this morning for 
scratching my school slate. I did make it pretty rough 
riding for the little fellow,—that’s a fact. And mama 
says I come home from school every night as cross as a 
bear.” 

Ned sat still on the porch settee for five minutes with- 
out even whistling or whittling at a stick, and that was 
Presently he heard steps 
coming through the library. He pricked up his ears in 
an instant, and then said to himself: 

“There’s mama coming to remind me about that errand 
down street. I’ll slip right off before she gets a chance to 
tell me a second time. I suppose it does worry her to 
have to keep jogging my memory.” And with an “I’m 
going, mama; I didn’t forget,” he scampered off as fast 
as his feet could carry him. 

His mother thrust her head through the partly open 
door, and watched him disappear, in a half-surprised way, 
and then remarked aside to Mr. Wilson: 

“That's encouraging. I didn’t suppose Ned could 
possibly remember to do anything from being told once.” 

“Ah!” responded Ned's father, ‘ maybe he’s trying 
to relieve your mind of some of the jolting his forgetful- 
ness gives it. I shouldn’t be surprised if he’d taken the 
hint I gave him, and you had pretty easy times—for a day 
or two at least.” 

Mrs, Wilson didn’t understand, and so she had further 
occasion to be mystified over Ned’s unusual thouglhtful- 
ness and generosity before the day was gone, 

He came home bringing a stick of candy. 

“Here,” he said, holding out the larger half to baby 
Dick. 

This was quite an innovation on his usual procedure. 
Ordinarily, the baby teased and the mother coaxed, and 
finally commanded, and then Ned acquiesced in a divis- 
ion by grasping three-fourths of the stick in his hand, 
and requiring baby to break the shortend off, ..__. 

“That’s a great deal nicer,” approved his mother 
“than letting your brother worry and cry over it.” 

“ T guess it does ride smoother than the other way,” 
agreed Ned within himself. “I’m going to see how 
still I can go upstairs, now, and hang up the clothes I 
left scattered around my room,” 

He started off, tiptoeing up the stairway as carefully 
as he could, muttering to himself: “ I guess papa’ll think 
this is pretty smooth riding. He always says I make 
as much noise as a whole livery stable, going up and 
down stairs, And then grandma won’t have to tell me 
about hanging up my things either, and that’ll save her 
some jolting. She’s always jolting over something I do, 
and I guess I ought to be ashamed, because her bones 
are old, and she had plenty of trouble with her own 
children.” 

Down in the library, Ned's papa smiled to himself as 
he noted the whole proceeding, even though he kept 
busily at work. “TI think,” he said, casting his eye over 
a catalog of bicycle dealers’ supplies which Ned had 
with a good deal of forethought left at his elbow, “ that 
the price of that pneumatic seat may prove one of the 
best investments I ever made,” 

Something in his futher’s scanning the catalog en- 
couraged Ned wonderfully, and it was not long before he 
mustered up coursge enough to approach his father’s 
elbow and demurely suggest, “ I guess it’s been a little 
smoother around here lately,—ain’t it, papa? ” 

“Don’t know but it has,” answered his father. “It 
seems to me that I haven’theard Dick fretting quite as 
much as usual, and I know your mother has been saved 
quite a number of steps, and your grandmother a great 
deal of worry, while I haven’t been ”— 

“ Jolted,” prompted Ned. “That’s what I cull it. 
You see I’ve been playing to myself that I'am a pneu- 
matic boy, and it was my business to keep people in this 
house from being jolted. That's what a pneumatic seat 
is for,” he shrewdly concluded. 

“T see,” answered his father. “You’ve shown me how 
much easier riding with a pneumatic seat is, and I guess 
we'll have to order one to-day for your safety. We're 
willing to be partners with you in this matter of smooth 
riding. That’s a great deal fairer than to have all the 
smooth riding on one side,—don’t you think ?” 

“’Course,” assented Ned. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1896 







1, January 5.—The Forerunner of Christ................ccssseseeereees Luke 1 : 5-17 
2. January 12.—The Boy Jeans.......,..........-.fcccecsessesesssseeneseeees Luke 2 : 40-52 
3. Jan. 19.—The Ministry of John the Baptist, Luke 3: 15-22 
4. January 26.—The Early Ministry of JesugB.................s00000+ Luke 4: 14-22 
5. February 2.—The Power of Jesus................ ‘ .... Linke § : 17-26 
6, February 9.—The Sermon on the Mount ..............c00-s:0000- Luke 6 : 41-49 
7. February 16.—The Great Helper... ......... : 2-16 
8. February 23.—Faith Encouraged... 2 43-55 
9. March 1.—Jesus the Messiah...................... - y 9 : 18-27 
10, March 8.—True Love to One’s Neighbor....... ........... nicked : 25-87 
11, March 15.—Teaching about Prayer........................ — : 1-13 
12, March 22.—Faithful and Unfaithful Servants 2 : 37-48 
13, March 29.—Review, 
KS 
. *~ . . 
Outline Inductive Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Oo 
Study 3.—The Ministry of John the 
Baptist 
Luke 3 : 1-20. 


I, Criticism. 

We have three accounts of the general ministry of John, 
as well as the account of certain of its phases in the Gos- 
pel of John. These three accounts contain (1) a common ele- 
ment, practically the same as the narrative in Mark (Luke 
3: 8, 4, 16, rte (2) matter common to both Matthew and 
Luke (vs. 7-9) ; and (3) matter peculiar to Luke (vs. 1, 2, 5, 
6, 10-14, 18, 20). Whatever is not included in Mark’s account 
either is a report of the words, rather than the doings, of John 
(as vs. 10-14), or is what may be called editorial matter; that 
is, the description of the setting of the narrative (vs. 1, 2), as 
well as explanatory and interpretative expressions introduced 
by Luke (v. 15). 

II. THe MATERIAL. 

1, The time. Note the extreme care Luke takes in verses 
land 2. Herewe find the political and religious setting of 
the beginning of the gospel story. What does this fulness of 
dating imply (1) as to Luke’s desire for accuracy ? (comp. 
Luke 1 : 3.) (2) as to the willingness of the writer to have his 
account of Jesus tested by the ordinary canons of history? 
(3) as to the publicity of the careers of John and Jesus? 
(comp. Acts 26: 26.) Note, however, that in Luke’s account 
we have two data for determining the time of the birth of 
Jesus,—3 : 1 and 23. 

2. The character of John’s preaching may be readily seen 
in verses 3-14. In the quotation from Isaiah 40 : 3-5 we see 
Luke’s idea of the significance of the réle of John. Compare 
this quotation, as it is found in Luke, with its use in Matthew 
and Mark, and notice the significance of verse 6 (taken from 
the Septuagint version of the prophet), added by Luke. Is 
it not one of the keys to the understanding of the spirit and 
point of view of this Gospel? Consider the force of “ there- 
fore” in verse 7. Does it refer to the immediately preceding 
quotation, or to the underlying thought of the heraldic char- 
acter of the work of John? As compared with the account 
of Matthew (Matt.3:7), notice Luke’s broadening of the 
class addressed in verse 7. Endeavor to discover the domi- 
nant (v. 18) thought of the preaching of John from a 
comparison of verses 3, 8, 9. Notice that Luke is here 
emphasizing the following elements in John’s preaching in 
general: (1.) The approach of judgment; (2) the necessity 
of a moral renewal, in order‘to avoid its penalties; (3) the 
need of expressing publicly the determination to rndertake 
anew life. How important this last element wis, may be 
seen in the striking words of Jesus as recorded by Luke (Luke 
7:30). Can such preaching as this of John’s be called a 
“gospel”? Yet see verse 18, where it is so called. Do we 
not need to interpret this account of Luke by the statement of 
Matthew 3:2? (See also Malachi 3 : 2 and 4: 1, where the 
preaching of drastic reform is asign of an approaching Mes- 
sith.) Notice in verse 8 a strain of teaching that is Pauline 
in its emphasis of the inability of the law to bring blessing. 
In verse 9, the figure does not mean that the hewing had be- 
gun, but that the woodman prepares to begin the destruction 
of bad trees. 

Now study 10-14, 19, regarding them as furnishing exam- 
ples of the application by John of his dominant principle of 
published repentance and goodness to various social classes. 
Tuese verses are Luke’s most important addition to our 
knowledge of John’s teaching. Notice (1) the general com- 
mand to share economic advantages (v.11); (2) the principle 
of legitimate business (vs, 12,13); (3) the principle of official 
honesty (v. 14); (4) the preaching of domestic purity (v. 19, 
comp. Matt. 14: 1-12; Mark 6 : 14-29). Endeavor to get 
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the full force of the second and third commands by a study of 
the character of-the publicans (see the cace of Zxccheus, Luke 
19 : 8) and the soldiers (see Matt. 27 : 27; 28: 12; John 19: 
2; Acts 27:42). Much light upon the appropriateness of 
such advice to the am will be found in Edersheim (I, 
515-517). 

3. The real significance of John himself naturally requires 
attention (vs. 15-17, and parallel passages). Here we have 
such an amount and agreement of material as to indicate 
clearly just what opinion the early church held of him. (1.) 
Observe that Luke has omitted the ascetic description of John 
given in Mark (1 : 6) and Matthew (3:4). This, very pos- 
sibly, was intentional, but may also have been due to some 
peculiarity in the source whence he drew his account. But 
it is worth while noticing, however, that, in the contrast drawn 
between John and Jesus, this trait of the former is included 
by Luke (7 : 33). (2.) But by far the most important ques- 
tion suggested to his contemporaries is that implied by all 
the evangelists (Matt.3: 11; Mark1:7; Luke3:15; John 
1: 19-27), though expressly stated only by Luke (v. 15). 
This common query as to the character of John is suggestive 
of the expectation of the time (comp. the case of Simeon and 
Anna, Luke 2 : 22-39). The temptation presented to John 
by the reception accorded him must have been strong. The 
spirit in which he met it showsa magnificent self-control and 
ambition. ,Observe the climax in the spirituality of the 
promised successor’s work: hereditary privilege claimed by 
Jews (v. 8), repentance and symbolical washing preached 
by John (vs. 3, 16), spiritual renovation and purification the 
work of the Christ (vs. 16, 17). 


III. Topics ror Speciau Stupy. 

1. How large an element is social (as distinct from strictly 
religious) teaching in the preaching of John? In answering 
this question it will be necessary to examine all references to 
his preaching, but the passages alieady noted are especially 
important. 

2. In this connection, what is the bearing of the words of 
John upon continuing in business relations which expose one 
to special temptations ? (See vs. 12-14.) 

3. How much binding authority is there in the teaching of 
John? Is it to be classed with the Law or the Gospel? 
(See Matt.11:11-14; Luke7:28; Acts 18 : 24-28; 19: 1-7.) 

4. How clear an idea did John probably have as to the 
One whose coming he announced? (See the indefiniteness of 
reference in his words, and also the passages just mentioned.) 

5. How lasting and how widespread was the influence of 
John? (See references to him in Acts, especially 18 : 24-28; 
19 : 1-7.) 
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Lesson 3, January 19. 1896 
The Ministry of John the Baptist 


GotpEen Text: Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world /—John 1: 29. 


(Luke 3: 15-22. 
Read Luke 3: 1-38. Compare also Malachi 3: 1-18 


Memory verses: 21, 22.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


15 And as the people were in ex- 
pectation, and all men mused in 
their heartsof John, whether he reasoned in their hearts con- 
were the Christ, or not; cerning John, whether haply 

16 John answered, saying unto 16 he were the Christ; John 
them all, I indeed baptize you answered, saying unto them 
with water; but one mightier all, I indeed baptize you with 
than I cometh, the latchet of water; but there cometh he 
whose shoes I am not worthy to that is mightier than I, the 
unloose: he shall baptize you latchet of whose shoes I am 
with the Holy Ghost and with not! worthy to unloose: he 
fire : shall baptize you *with the 

17 Whose fan isin his hand, and Holy Ghost and with fire: 
he will thoroughly purge hisfloor, 17 whose fan is in his hand, 
and will gather the wheat into throughly to cleanse his 
his garner; but the chaff he will threshing-floor, and to gather 
burn with fire unquenchable. the wheat into his garner ; but 

18 And many other things in the chaff he will burn up 
his exhortation preached he unto with unquenchable fire 
the people. With many other exhorta- 

19 But Hér’od the tetrarch, tions therefore preached he 
being reproved by him for He- 3 good tidings unto the people ; 
ro’di-as his brother Phil’ip’s wife, 19 but Herod the tetrarch, being 
and for all the evils which Hér’od reproved by him for Herodias 
had done, his brother's wife, and for all 

20 Added yet this above all, the evil things which Herod 
that he shut up John in prison. 20 had done, added yet this above 

21 Now when all the people all, that he shut up Jobn in 
were baptized, it came to pass, prison. 
that Jesus alsobeing baptized. and 21 Now it came to pass, when 
praying, the heaven was opened, all the people were baptized, 

22 And the Holy Ghost de- that, Jesus also having been 
scended in a bodily shape like a baptized, and praying, the 
dove upon him, and avoicecame 22 heaven was opened, and the 
from heaven, which said, Thou Holy Ghost descended in a 
art my beloved Son; in thee I bodily form, as a dove, upon 
am well pleased. him, and a voice came out of 
heaven, Thou art my beloved 
Son ; in thee I am well pleased. 
1Gr. sufficient. * Or, in *Or, the gospel 


The American Revisers would substitute marg.* for the text in verse 
16, “ added this also to them all” for * added yet this above all” ig 
verse 20, and “ Holy spirit” for “ Holy Ghost” wherever it occurs, 


REVISED VERSION. 


15 And as the people were in 
expectation, and all men 
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“Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QuARTER: Him hath God eralted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31, 


Lesson Topic: The Son Receiving Divine Endorsement. 


1. The Son Heralded, vs. 15-17. 
OUTLINE: { 2. The Herald Silenced, vs. 18-20. 
3- The Son Endorsed, vs. 21, 22, 


Dartty Home READINGs: 


M.—Luke 3: 1-14. The ministry of John the Baptist. 
T.—LUKE 3: 15-22. The Ministry of John the Baptist. 
W.—John 1 : 6-18. A witness-bearer. 

T.—John 3 : 22-30. Sent before. 

F.—Matt. 3: 7-17. John’s submission to Jesus. 
S.—Mark 6: 14-20. Suffering for faithfulness, 
S.—Mark 1: 1-11. The preacher and his message. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson 
verses.) 
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Lesson Analysis 


I, THE SON HERALDED. 


1. The Herald’s Reputation : 
All men reasoned .. . whether haply he were the Christ (15), 
All verily held John to ‘be a prophet (Mark 11 : 32). 
Art thou Elijah? ... Art thou the prophei? (John 1; 21.) 
2. The Herald’s Work : 
John answered, ... I indeed baptize you with water (16), 
He shall prepare aie § way before me (Mal. 3: 
The sume came fur witness, ... that all might believe ( (John 1 : 7). 
3- The Herald’s Humility : 
There cometh he... whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose (16), 
He that cometh after me is mightier than I (Matt. 3:11). 
He must increase, but I must decreuse (John 3 : 30). 
4- The Superior’s Work : 
He shall baptize: .. . gather ; ... burn hs (16, 17). 


He is like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ soup (Mak 8 » 8:2). 
Behold, the Lamb of Gud, which taketh away the sin | ‘Dobe 1: 29.) 


. cleanse, .. 


Il. THE MERALD SILENCED, 


1. His Activity : 

With many other exhortations .. . preached he (18), 
The voice of one that crieth, Prepare ye (Isa. 40 : 3). 
I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness (John 1 : 23), 
2. His Fearlessness : 

Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him (19). 
Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee? (Matt. 3 : 7.) 
John said unto him, It is nut lawful for thee (Matt, 14 : 4), 
3- His Imprisonment : 

He shut up John in prison (20), 


Herod had... bound him, and put him in prison (Matt, 14 ; 3), 
Herod said, John I beheaded (Luke 9 : 9). 


Ill. THE SON ENDORSED, 
1. After his Baptism : 
Jesus also having been baptized (21). 
Jesus, when he was baptized, went up... 
3: 16). 
Jesus came... 


from the water (Matt, 


and was baptized of John in the Jordan (Mark 1 : 9), 
2. While he Prayed : 

Jesus also... praying (21). 
ue went up into the mountain apart to pray (Matt, 14 : a 

Who... offered up prayers aud supplications Heb. 5 : 7), 

3. By the Opened Heaven : 

The heaven was opened (21). 

Lo, the heavens were opened unto him (Matt. 3 : 16). 
He beboldeth the heaven opened (Acis 10 ; 11). 
4- By the Visible Token : 

The Holy Ghost descended, . . . as a dove (22), 

He saw the Spirit of God Geseonting as a dove (Matt. 3 : 16), 
There appeared unto them tougucs.. . as of fire (Acts 2 ; 3). 
5. By the Audible Voice : 

A voice came out of heaven (22). 

And lo, a voice out of the heavens (Matt. 3: 17). 
There came therefore a voice out of heaven (John 12 ; 28), 
6. By the Explicit Announcement : 

Thou art my beloved Son ; in thee I am well pleased (22), 
This is my beloved Son, in w hem I am well pleased (Matt. 3 : 17), 
This is my beloved Son ; ... hear ye him (Matt, 17 ; 5). 

OS... 


Verse 15.—‘‘ Whether haply he were the Christ.’’ (1) The heraid’s 
fame ; (2) The popular query ; (3) The avowe d fact. 

Verse 16.—‘': He that is mightie rthan1.’" (1) The acknowledged 
greatness of John ; (2) The superior greatness of Jesus. 

Verses 16, i? — "He shall baptize: ., . cleanse,...gather;... 
burn up.’’ The work of Jesus: (1) Varied; (2) Searching; (3) De- 
cisive. 

Verse 18,—‘‘ With many other exhortations. . 
tidings.”’ (1) John’s work; (2) John’s theme; 
John’s auditors ; (5) Josn’s success. 

Verse 22.— Thou art my beloved Son ; in thee I am well pleased,” 
The beloved Son : (1) His spirit; (2) His conduct ; (3) His honors, 
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. preached he 
(3) John’s method ; (4) 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—John the Baptist “ was in the 
deserts till the day of his showing unto Israel” (Luke 

1: 80). In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, 
the word of God came unto him, and he began to preach the 
baptism of repentance unto remission of sins (3 : 1-3), thus 
fulfilling the prophecy of Isaiah (Isa. 40 : 3-5; Luke 3 : 4-6). 
Luke tells of his preaching in general (3 : 7-9), and also of 





his replies to various classes among his hearers (3 : 10-14). 
The lesson follows this account. 

Priace.—In “ the region round Jordan” (v.3). With this 
the other accounts agree. John probably began to preach in 
the wilderness of Judea (Matt. 3: 1), sontheast of Jeru-alem, 
then apparently moved northward to the east side of the Jor- 
dan. The traditional scene of the baptism of Jesus is a ford 
northeast of Jericho. John (John 1: 28) mentions Bethany 
(Auth, Ver., “ Bethabara”’), beyond Jordan, as the place to 
which Jesus returned after the temptation ; but this may not 
have been the scene of the baptism of Jesus, as the Baptist 
may have moved northward during the interval, The people 
present at the time of the lesson seem to have been from 
Judea (Matthew, Mark) rather than Galilee; hence a local- 
ity near Jericho is more probable than one nearer Galilee. 
The site of Bethany is in dispute. Conder places it in Perea, 
north of Pella, twenty-two miles southeast of Cana, and only 
fourteen miles south of the Sea of Galilee. 

Trwz.—John probably began to preach when thirty years 
old, in the summer of 779 A.U.C.=—A.D. 26. This was 
during the “ fifteenth year” of the reign of Tiberius, who 
began to reign jointly with Augustus, Jannary 1, 765 A.U.C. 
Pontius Pilate was procurator in 779 A. U.C. The baptism of 
Jesus is usually placed in the January following,—that is, 780 
A.U.C. = A.D, 27. Verses 19 and 20 refer to what occurred 
at least nine or ten months later, possibly more than a year 
afterwards. 

Persons.—The multitudes about John the Baptist; the 
Baptist himself; Herod the tetrarch (Antipas); Herodias, 
hia niece and wife, unlawfully wedded by him ; Jesus. 

Historica Serrina —The scene of the lesson was proba- 
bly in the dominions of Herod the tetrarch, The whole of 
Pulestine was in a bai condition, both politically and spirit- 
ually. The hope of the Messiah, though widespread, was 
mixed with the grossest errors. An earthly king was looked 
for, with supernatural power, which would be used, not for 
' spiritual deliverance, but to restore political freedom and to 
give temporal prosperity. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 3 : 11-17; Mark 1; 7-11. 
Compare, on verses 19, 20, Matthew 14 : 3-5; Mark 6 : 17-20. 


se 
Critical Notes 


Verse 15.—And as the people were in expectation; “ People” 
here is not the same as “ multitudes” (vs. 7, 10), but the term 
for the Jewish people. It is implied that John’s preaching 
had, to some extent, stirred the whole nation, an effect sug- 
gested by all the accounts, and by subsequent references to 
John in the Gospels, The presence of such a preacher raised 
Messianic expectations, which were fulfilled in a way alto- 
gether different from what was hoped for.—Reasoned: The 
word is usually thus rendered; “mused” is inaccurate.— 
Whether haply he were the Christ: The clause suggests doubt, 
though all discussed the possibility. A formal delegation 
came from Jerusalem to ask an explanation from him (John 
1: 19-22) regarding himself and his ministry. This occurred 
afterwards, but is proof of the state of mind among the Jews. 

Verse 16°—John answered: This was an answer to the 
thonghts of the people; a similar reply was made to the 
direct inquiry of those sent from Jerusalem.— Unto them all : 
This probably refers to some occasion when a large number 
were present. Matthew and Mark imply that the utterance 
was made publicly. In fact, it might have been made more 
than once, and repeated again on the occasion described by 
John. As the Baptist was consciously the forerunner of the 
Messiah, he would be likely to announce again and again his 
relation to the coming one.—TI indeed baptize you with water : 
Not “in water,” as in Matthew 3:11. The baptism of 
John was conditioned upon repentance and confession, and 
pointed forward to remission of sins. In what follows another 
purpose appears, to point forward to a higher baptism.— 
There cometh: The Revised Version gives the emphatic 
position it has inthe Greek. Immediate coming is indicated. 
—He that is mightier than I: Not “ one,” but pointing to a 
particular person ; so in Mark.— The laichet of whose shoes: Or 
sandals, fastened with a thong or strap.—J am not worthy: 
Literally, “ sufficient.”— To unloose: Matthew refers to bear- 
ing the sandals away; Mark, to stooping down. All express 
humility; to perform such a menial service for the Messiah 
was, in John’s esteem, too honorable for him. Popula?ity had 
not awakened pride in him.— He shal/ baptize you: Jesus him- 
self did not baptize with water (John 4: 2). The contrast 
is not between John’s baptism and Christian baptism, but 
between the external rite performed by the one, and the spir- 
itual power granted by the Messiah.— With the Holy Ghost 
and with fire: The preposition, literally “in,” is not repeated. 
Hence “ fire” probably refers to the purifying power of the 
Holy Spirit, not to judgment (see on v.17). This saying of 
John was fulfilled on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2:3), when fire 
was the outward sign of the baptism with the Holy Spirit. 
Oar Lord, just before the ascension, cited these words of John 
(Acts } : 5). 

Verse 17.— Whose fan: A shovel, used in winnowing grain. 
—IJn hie hand: Ready for use.—Throughly to cleanse: The 
change of text, followed in the Revised Version, makes this 
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and the next clause the purpose of the preceding one. 
“ Cleanse” is substituted for “ purge ;” the latter is a Latin 
derivative, and has become a technical medical term.— His 
threshing-floor: Uvrually outdoors in Eastern countries, the 
grain being trodden out by cattle.—To gather the wheat into 
his garner: The last word is often rendered “barn.” The 
main purpose is the gathering of the wheat, representing 
those saved by the Messiah, the fruits of his husbandry.—-But 
the chaff: This is the second part of the cleansing. The con- 
struction is changed, probably for emphasis.— He will burn up 
with unquenchable fire: “ Burn pp” is stronger than “ burn.” 
The refuse of a threshing-floor would make a fierce and 
uncontrollable fire; it must burn up and burn out. As the 
fire is specifically defined here, it probably differs from 
“fire” in verse 16. That is purifying; this, punitive. Some, 
however, identify them, making the latter part of this verse 
explain the baptism with fire. In any case, an awful penalty 
upon persons is expressed by this figurative language here. 
The Messiah was to come for blessing, but also for judgment. 

Verses 18-20.—This paragraph exhibits a peculiarity of 
Luke which has led to his being called the “historian” 
among the evangelists. He follows one line of events beyond 
the time of the main narrative, resuming the chronological 
order (v. 21) after reaching an appropriate conclusion. 

Verse 18.— Wish many other exhortations therefore: The form 
of the verse cannot be literally transferred into English. A 
word occurs to introduce a contrast with verse 19, hence the 
Revised Version does not separate the two verses, “ There- 
fore” points to his mexsuge as being in accordance with his 
announced relation to the Messiah. “ Many other” is the 
rendering of two adjectives, “many” and “ different,” the 
latter expressing the variety of his teaching, “ Exhorta- 
tions” is the paraphrase of a participle-—Preached he good 
tidings : The usual word for “ preach ” means to proclaim as 
a herald, but here the term is literaliy “ evangelize.” John 
announced the coming of the Messiah. This was “ good 
tidings,” but not yet the “ gospel.” Afterwards the word 
“evangelize” meant to proclaim the full gospel.— The people : 
That is, the people of Israel, not merely the multitude. 

Verse 19.— Herod the tetrarch: Of Galilee(v.1). Matthew 
and Mark sometimes speak of him as “‘ king,” but Luke does 
not, “ Tetrarch ” originally meant the ruler of a fourth part 
of a country, but it was afterwards used less exactly. This 
Herod ruled over Galilee and Perea (the region east of Jordan 
and the Dead Sea), and most of Juln’s ministry was in his ter- 
ritory. He wasason of Herod the Great, and istermed Herod 
Antipas. A prodigal, licentious, and cunning prince, he was 
quite superstitions (comp. Mark 6 ; 14-20).—For Herodias his 
brother’s wife: “ Philip” was inserted by later scribes from 
the parallel accounts, Herodias was the daughter of Aristo- 
bulus, an older half-brother of Herod the tetrarch. She 
was the wife of Herod Philip (not the “tetrarch,” v, 1), 
another son ‘of Herod the Great, but by still another wife. 
Herod the tetrarch was first married to a daughter of Aretas, 
king of Arabia. He secretly married Herodias, his niece and 
sister-in-law, while her husband and his own wife were liv- 
ing. Aretas made war upon him for this, and defeated him. 
The Romans prevented Aretas from dethroning him, but on 
going to Rome, at the instigation of Herodias, to solicit 
kingly power, he was banished by the Emperor Caligula to 
Cyprus. 

Verse 20.—Added yet this above all: This is not so literal as 
the rendering of the American Revisers, “ Added this also to 
them all.” While the additional evil thing was a crowning 
crime, yet the Greek does not necessarily suggest this.—Shut 
up John in prison: According to Josephus, at Macherus, a 
fortress east of the Dead Sea. It was on the borders of the 
dominions of Aretas, and had formerly belonged to him, but 
had been taken by Herod. The date of the imprisonment of 
John is assigned either to the autumn of A. D. 27 or the early 
spring of A. D. 28. Luke merely a!lud sto thé’ murder of the 
Baptist (Luke 9:9); Matthew and Mark narrate it with 
detail, The date of John’s death was just before the third 
passover (A. D. 29), at least two years after the Laptism of 
Jesus, 

Verse 21.— When all the people were bap ized : “ People” is 
the same as in verses 15 and 18. So many were baptized, 
that a general term like this could be used.—Jesus also 
having been baptized : This was probably after the mass of the 
people were baptized; there is no evidence that a multitude 
was present atthetime. Matthew (Matt. 3:14, 15) teils that 
John objected, and that Jesus replied, “Suffer it now: for 
thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” It was part 
of our Lord’s obedience as a Jew. How John knew Jesus 
can only be conjectured. The sign that he was the Messiah 
came immediately afterwards.—And praying: Peculiar to 
Luke. The tense indicates continuvus praying, “ While he 
was praying.”—The heaven was opened: Mark, “rent asun- 
der.”—Matthew and Mark say that these signs were seen by 
Jesus; John (John 1 : 32, 33) tells of the witness of the Bap- 
tist in regard to these signs, pointing out Jesus to him as the 
one whom he came to announce, Luke simply mentions the 
occurrences. It is plain from all the accounts that these 
supernatural attestations took place after the baptism, not 
during it, as painters usually depict the scene. 
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Verse 22.—And the Holy Ghost deweended: That the per- 
sonal Holy Spirit, afterwards more fully revealed, is meant, 
scarcely admits of a doubt.—Jn a bodily form, as a dove: The 
more specific statement of Luke points to a visible outward 
appearance resembling a dove, which would be a fitting sym- 
bol of the Holy Spirit. In the other accounts it would be 
grammatically possible to join “as a dove” with “ descend- 
ing,” as if the motion only were dove-like; but here the 
phrase describes the “bodily form,” in which, for the mo- 
mentous occasion, the Holy Spirit was embodied. John the 
Baptist says that it abode upon him (John 1: 32). This was 
the sign of the anointing of Jesus as the Messiah.—A woice 
cume out of heaven: The audible attesting sign corresponds 
with the visible one. The narratives clearly distinguish the 
Holy Spirit from Him who speaks out of heaven,—Thow art 
my beloved Son: “ Beloved” is emphatic; no one else could 
be thus spoken of. Compare the similar expression at the 
transfiguration (Luke 9: 35 and parallel passages). Matthew 
says, “This is,” etc., probably pointing to the attestation 
given to the Baptist.—ZJ am weil pleased: More exactly, 
“ Fixed my good pleasure” (comp. Isa,42:1). It points to 
a previous good pleasure, probably that of the Father for his 
only begotten Son. In the early Apocryphal Gospels, and 
even in the writings of the early Christian Fathers, the story 
is enlarged, the language out of heaven amplified. The nar- 
ratives of Matthew and Mark and Luke are evidently older 
and truer than these embellished statements. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


OOKING east from the plateau of Bethlehem where it 

ends, at the Chuich of the Nativity, the country falls 

down in great steps, first of bare, rounded, brown humps, and 

then of light yellow ravines and gorges, broader or narrower, 

and often very deep, to the Dead Sea, which lies, bright 

blue, about fifteen miles off, but four thousand feet below 
where you stand. 

This wild region, where the fierce sun is reflected back with 
intolerable heat and brightness from the almost white walls 
of rock, and the only shade is found in the bottom of ihe 
deepest and narrowest chasms, dark at midday, but cool.in 
comparison with other parts, and favored by retaining, in 
dips and hollows of the rocks, any small pools of water left 
from the rains or oozing through the hills, for on these eastern 
slopes no moisture borne from the sea on the night wind 
ever falls, is the terrible wilderness of Judea, the Jeshimoth, 
or “Horror,” of the old Hebrews, Nothing lives in this 
awful region but the wild bee, which gathers honey from the 
scanty aromatic growths in the cracks and fissures of the up- 
lands around, or the grasshopper and locust of many kinda, 
with now and then a stray fox or partridge. Even the Arab 
never camps in Jeshimoth. It isa land of the shadow of 
death, through which no man passes who can avoid it. 

To this forbidding district men wearied of the world as it 
then was, with its endless wars, its wide social misery, its 
triumph of the heathen even in the heritage of Jehovah, its 
moral corruption among high and low; its mockery of re- 
ligion by zeal in forms and indifference to its spirit, its corrupt 
priesthood, and scowling, self-righteous multitude, had already 
begun to retire, as men in the fifth century of our era fed 
from the breaking up of the social and political world of 
Rome into any retreat, however savage. In Palestine, 
indeed, colonies of Ewenes had separated from the general 
population before thir, as the Therapeutae had in Egypt. 

Filled with the same mural loathing of the state of things 
around him, John, as he grew to manhood, withdrew to the 
sulitude of the vast chamber of meditation offered by Jeshi- 
moth, making his home in some of the many openings in the 
limestone rock», and contenting himself, for food, with the 
locu-t+, which are eaten, when boiled, by the poorest of 
the Arabs, to this day, with the water he might find in some 
rocky beck for drink. 

The greatness of a man,i¢ to be measured by his trueness 
to himself. To act out one’s convictions is the highest man- 
hood, for it means that he who does so dares to stand alone, 
and be himself, without heeding what the world may think 
orsay. And this greatness John showed. Like all Jews of 
his age, the absorbing thought with him was the coming of 
the Messiah. But by what signs would he be known, and 
how should Israel prepare for him ? 

John, as his discourses show, had with him /in his cave a 
roll of the prophecies of Isaiah; and from these, and, it may 
be, other parts of the ancient oracles, illuminated by a mind 
habitually in correspondence with heaven, he came to feel 
that the Promised One would demand a people morally 
regenerated before he would appear as their head, his com- 
ing, if they continued as they were, bespeaking judgment 
rather than favor. z 

A strict Jew, he could not imgine the canceling of the 
Law as then understood, with its innumerable rabbinical 
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requirements. The Messiah was to reform Judaism, not to 
supersede it. John, in fact, stood outside the new dispensa- 
tion, the last and greatest of the prophets, though, as Christ 
said, the humblest member of that dispensation was more 
advanced in his knowledge of the new kingdom of God than 
even this illustrious saint. 

Years passed, we do not know how many, till at last the 
fire burning in his soul could no longer be buried in the lone- 
liness of the hills. His fame as an eremite had, doubtless, 
long been spreading, and when, at last, he made his appear- 
ance, first on the borders of his wilderness home, or, perhaps, 
to crowds who had gone to his lonely retreat to hear what he 
might tell them, and still more when he came out to the dis- 
‘trict round Jordan, the excitement grew intense. All the 
land from Galilee to Judea poured forth its multitudes to see 
and hear “the prophet.” His very sppearance riveted 
attention, for, priest’s son as he was known to be, he wore the 
long hair of the Nazirite, and the rough, coarse abba, with a 
leather strap for a girdle, of the poorest peasant. 

He was unmistakably sincere, and men believe in those 
who are so. The rough soldier, the lost woman, the extor- 
tionate ‘publican, found one who knew no flattery, no playing to 
his auditory to gain favor; one who had no fear but of God, and 
spoke to the soul, not to the outward simulacrum of humanity 
that shows itself off as the reality. Nor, indeed, did he 
shrink from his noble fidelity to the truth even when the 
gleam of the headsman’s ax was ever present with him, when 
‘a prisoner of Herod at Macherus at a later time, but main- 
tained the same grand loyalty to the God whose messenger 
he was as he had shown when he rebuked the tetrarch for 
his unholy marriage, well knowing that he imperiled, and, 
indeed, threw away, his life by doing so. 

Yet little permanent result survived the ministry even of 
such aman. The wind bent the reeds, but presently they 
were erect as ever. The New Testament has scarcely a trace 
of the influence of one recently so immensely powerful among 
the people. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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John’s Witness to Jesus, and God’s 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS lesson falls into three parts: John’s witness to the 

coming Messiah (vs. 15-17); John’s undaunted rebuke 

of sin in high places, and its penalty (vs. 18-20); and God’s 
witness to Jesus (vs, 21, 22). 

1. Luke sharply parts off the Baptist’s work as a preacher 
of repentance and plain morality from his work as the herald 
who preceded the king. The former is delineated in verses 
7-14, and its effect was to set light to the always smoldering 
expectation of the Messiah. The people were ready to rally 
round him if he would say that he was the coming deliverer. 
It was a real temptation, but his unmoved humility, which 
lay side by side with his boldness, brushed it aside, and 
poured an effectual stream of~cold water on the excitement. 
“ John answered” the popular questionings, of which he was 
fully aware, and his answer crushed them. 

In less acute fashion, the same temptation comes to all 
who move the general conscience. Disciples always seek to 
hoist their teacher higher than is fitting. Adherence to him 
takes the place of obedience to his message, and, if he is a 
true man, he has to damp down misdirected enthusiasm. 

Mark John’s clear apprehension of the limitations of his 
work. He baptized with water, the symbol and means of 
outward cleansing. He does not depreciate his position or 
the importance of his baptism, but his whole soul bows in 
reverence before the coming Messiah, whose great office 
was to transcend his, as the wide Mediterranean surpassed 
the little lake of Galilee. His outline of that work is grand, 
though incomplete. Is is largely based upon Malachi’s clos- 
ing prophecy, and the connection witnesses to John’s con- 
sciousness that he was the Elijah foretold there. He saw 
that the Messiah would surpass him in his special endow- 
ment. Strong as he was, that other was to be stronger. 
Probably he did not dream that that other was to wield the 
divine might, nor that his perfect strength was to be mani- 
fested in weakness, and to work its wonders by the might of 
gentle, self-sacrificing love. But, though he dimly saw, he 
perfectly adored. He felt himsélf unworthy (literally, insuf- 
ficient) to be the slave who untied (or, according to Matthew, 
“bore”’) his lord’s sandals. How beautiful is the lowliness of 
that strong nature! He stood erect in the face of priests and 
tetrarchs, and furious women, and the headsman with his 
sword, but he lay prostrate before his King. 

Strength and royal authority were not all that he had to 
proclaim of Messiah. “He shall baptize you in the Holy 
Ghost and fire.” We observe that the construction here is 
different from that in verse 16 (“ with water”), inasmuch as 
the preposition “in” is inserted, which, though it is often 
used “instrumentally,” is here, therefore, more probably to 
be taken as meaning simply “in.” The two nouns are 
coupled under one preposition, which suggests that they are 
fused together in the speaker’s mind as reality and symbol. 
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Fire is a frequently recurrent emblem of the Holy Spirit, 
both in the Old and New Testament. It is not the destruc- 
tive, but the vitalizing, glowing, transforming energy of fire, 
which is expressed. The fervor of holy enthusiasm, the 
warmth of ardent love, the melting of hard hearts, the change 
of cold, damp material into its own ruddy likeness, are all 
set forth in this great symbol. John’s water baptism was 
poor beside Messiah’s immersion into that cleansing fire. 
Fire turns what it touches into kindred flame. The refiner’s 
fire melts metal, and the scum carries away impurities. 
Water washes the surface, fire pierces to the center.’ 

‘But, while that cleansing by the Spirit’s fire was to be 
Messiah’s primary office, man’s freedom of accepting or 
rejecting such blessing necessarily made his work selective, 
even while its destination was universal. So John saw that 
his coming would part men into two classes, according as they 
submitted to his baptism of fire or not. The homely image 
of the threshing-floor, on some exposed, windy height, carries 
a solemn truth. The Lord of the harvest has an instrument 
in his hand, which sets up a current of air, and the wheat 
falls in one heap, while the husks are blown farther, and lie 
at the edge of the floor. Mark the majestic emphasis on the 
Christ’s ownership in the two phrases, “ his floor” and “ his 
garner.” 

Notice, too, the fact which determines whether a man is 
chaff or wheat,—namely, his yielding to or rejecting the fiery 
baptism which Christ offers. Ponder that awful emblem of 
an empty, rootless, fruitless, worthless life, which John 
caught up from Psalm 1. Thankfully think of the care 
and safe keeping and calm repose shadowed in that picture of 
the wheat, stored in the garner after the separating act. And 
let us lay on awed hearts the terrible doom of the chaff. There 
are two fires, to one or other of which we must be delivered. 
Either we shall gladly accept the purging fire of the Spirit 
which burns sin out of us, or we shall have to meet the puni- 
tive fire which burns up us and our sins together. To be 
cleansed by the one or to be consumed by the other is the 
choice before each of us. 

2. Verses 18-20 show John as the preacher and martyr of 
righteousness. Luke tells his fate out of its proper place, in 
order to finish with him, and, as it were, clear the stage for 
Jesus. Similarly the Baptist’s desert life is told by anticipa- 
tion in chapter 1: 80. That treatment of his story marks his 
subordination. His martyrdom is not narrated by Luke, 
though he knew of it (Luke 9 : 7-9), and this brief summary 
is all that is said of his heroic vehemence of rebuke to sin in 
high places, and of his suffering for righteousness’ sake. 
John’s message had two sides to it, as every gospel of God’s has, 
To the people he spoke good tidings and exhortations ; to 
lordly sinners he pealed out stern rebukes. 

It needs some courage to tell a prince to his face that he is 
foul with corruption, and, still more, to put a finger on his 
actual sins. But he is no prophet who does not lift up his 
voice like a trumpet, and speak to hardened consciences, 
King Demos is quite as impatient of close dealing with his 
immorality as Herod was. New York and London get as 
angry with the Christian men who fight against their Inst 
and drunkenness as ever he did, and would not be sorry if 
they could silence these persistent “ fanatics” as conveniently 
as he could. The need for courage like John’s, and plain 
speech like his, is not past yet. The “ good tidings” has 
rebuke as part of its subsiance. The sword is two-edged. 

3. The narrative now turns to Jesus, and does not even 
name John as having baptized him. The peculiarities of 
Luke’s account of the baptism are instructive. He omits the 
conversation between Jesus and John, and the fact of John’s 
seeing the dove and hearing the voice. Like Mark, he makes 
the divine voice speak directly to Jesus, whereas Matthew 
represents it as spoken concerning him. The baptism itself 
is disposed of in an incidental clause (having been baptized). 
The general result of these characteristics is that this ac- 
count lays emphasis on the bearing of the divine witness as 
made to Jesus himself. It does not deny, but simply ignores, 
its aspect as a witness to John. 

Another striking point is Luke’s mention of Christ’s prayer, 
which is thus represented as answered by the opened heavens, 
the descending dove, and the attesting voice. We owe most 
of our knowledge of Christ’s prayers to this evangelist, whose 
mission was to tell of the Son of man. Mysteries beyond our 
plummets are contained in this story; but however it is 
unique, it has this which may be reproduced, that prayer 
unveiled heaven, and brought down the dove to abide on the 
bowed head, and the divine attestation of sonship to fill the 
waiting heart. 

We need n@ Iwell on the beautiful significance of the em- 
blem of thé Sve. It symbolized both the nature of that 
gracious, gentle Spirit, and the perpetuity and completeness 
of iis abode on Jesus. Others receive portions of that celes- 
tial fulness, but itself, as if embodied in visible form, settled 
down on him, and, with meekly folded wings, tarried there 
unscared. “God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him.” 

Our evangelist does not venture into the deep waters, nor 
attempt to tell what was the relation between the Incarnate 
Word, as it dwelt in Jesus before that descent, and the Spirit 
which came upon him. We shall be wise if we refrain from 
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speculating on such points, and content ourselves with know- 
ing that there has been one manhood capable of receiving 
and retaining unihterruptedly the whole spirit of God; and 
that he will fill us with the spirit which dwelt in him, in 
measure and manner corresponding to our need and our faith. 

The heavenly voice spoke to the heart of the man Jesus, 
What was his need of it, and what were its effects on him, we 
do not presume to affirm. But probably it originated an in- 
creased certitude of the consciousness which dawned, in his 
answer to Mary, of his unique divine sonship. To us it de- 
clares that he stands in an altogether unexampled relation of 
kindred to the Father, and that his whole nature and acts are 
the objects of God’s complacence. But he has nothing for 
himself alone, and in him we may become God’s beloved sons, 
well pleasing to the Father. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


Openings into the Skies 


HE herald of the religion of purity must set up new 
standards. To the most pious people on earth John 
came, crying, “ Repent, one cometh who shall baptize with 
fire. My baptism is a symbol of purity applied outwardly ; 
his baptisni is symbolized by the inner searchingness of fire 
that tests every particle, whether it is dross to be consumed, or 
real metal to be fire-cleansed. My baptism signifies, at most, 
a personal turning; his signifies a power from without, vivid, 
fierce, efficient, making a purity that no man can make for 
himself, I represent all that is heroic, pure, and lofty in man 
working for himself; but I am not worthy to unloose the shoe 
latchet of him who represents the purity and power of God 
working in men,” 

The kind of preaching that brings out the multitude was, 
and is, a kind that has a response in men’s own souls, 

The great point of this lesson is that heaven is opened, and 
the Holy Ghost really comes to human hearts. Christ being 
the Son of man, illustrates what is possible to men. This 
coming of God is normal and natural for men. 

The authenticating voice is measurelessly assuring, both for 
Christ and for the people. But the antecedent fact of the 
coming of the Holy Ghost is more beatific. Here is leader- 
ship into all truth, a giving of right words adapted to the 
moment and exigency, a witness that we are the children of 
God, by the Spirit in our hearts crying Abba Father, 

Outward testimony from the skies is good, but ‘indwelling 
life is better, There are still preparations, consecrations, and 
divine possessions, 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HE people were ia expectation (v.15). If a visit is antici- 


pated from a very dear friend, or from a great com- 
mander, or from a distinguished official, those who wait 
watch as they wait, and are quick to catch any sight or sound 
of the coming one. Children who expect a visit to their 
homes from Santa Claus, on Christinas eve, can hardly 
sleep from interest in his hoped-for appearing. Glad expec- 
tation is accompanied by hope, and hope quickens readiness 
for effort in the line of preparation for a welcome to the one 
expected. The promise of a Deliverer from evil to the Jews 
of old, quickened expectation, hope, readiness of welcome, 
and desire of a sight of him. Shall not Christians have joy 
in his presence with them, as he brings more than the Jews 
ever looked for or longed after? 

There cometh he that is mightier than I(v. 16). Itis hard to 
believe that there is anything better than the best that we 
have known or seen. Our highest ideals are based on our 
reals. We long for something as good as the best that we 
remember to have enjoyed or known of. When one is urged 
to give up that which is dearest to him, in order to seek 
something unseen that will surely be better, he wants to 
know how that can be. It is a high measure of faith that is 
needed to induce one to abandon present delights and present 
possessions for treasures yet undisclosed and unperceived. 
Yet every one of us is called to jist this faith in the service 
of Christ. 

To gather the wheat into his garner ; but the chaff he will burn 
up with unquenchable fire (v.17). One clause of this promise 
has comfort in it, as truly as the other. It would be a sad 
thing if we couldn’t believe both statements. There was 
truth as well as quaintness in the old Connecticut preacher's 
declaration: “ My friend<, some believe that all will be+aved, 
but we hope for better things.” Chaff and wheat are not to 
be together always. Thank God for that. One goes to the 
garner, and the other to the furnace. What is our crop? 
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For which destination at the harvest. are our characters and 
lives now fitting? 

With many other exhortations therefore preaghed he good tidings 
unto the people (v.18). Warnings and counsels go together. 
In directing a traveler on his road, it is as important to warn 
him of a especial danger to be avoided as to point out to him 
& course that is attractive and safe, Children need to know 
enough of temptations and perils to make them desirous of 
keeping in a safe path. If the final harvest is to bring one 
part of the crop to the fire, and another part to the garner 
house, on that very account those who are sowing and tend- 
ing for that harvest ought to have warning exhortations as 
well as assurance of good tidings preached to them, 

But Herod . . . being reproved by him, . .. for all the evil 
things which Herod hod done, . .. shut up John in prison 
(vs. 19, 20). Men are not so likely to be hated for the evil 
they have done, as for the good they do. We can feel ten- 
detly for one who has done wrong, and whose wrong-doing 
we have pointed out to him, but it is hard to forgive one who 
has rebuked us for our evil lives. We don’t like to meet 
such aman, If God lets him live on, we want him out of 
our sight. If we would be faithful in pointing out the 
wrong-doing of our fellows, we must expect to be disliked for 
our fidelity. Let us not, therefore, wonder that we make 
enemies among men by being true to God. 

Jesus... having been baptized, and praying, the heaven was 
opened (v.21). Jesus had an added nearness to his Father 
when he was in the way of a blessing in a religious service, 
and asked for a blessing. Can we hope for such nearness to 
God without such seeking? When we are enrolled with 
God's people by open confession, and while we pray to God 
as those who crave oneness with him, the heaven will be 
opened to us; and we have no right to expect such a sign of 
God's presence before we have thus sought it. We certainly 
cannot look for it without any right action and trustful 
prayer on our part, if it came to Jesus only in connection 
with his right action and his trustful prayer. 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


ERSE 22 is the most important one in the lesson. Many 

of our scholars, as regards the Holy Spirit-and his work, 

are almost as ignorant as were those in Ephesus who had “ not 
so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” 

In verse 22, there are three persons spoken of. In the first 
place, there was Jesus himself. That he was divine, all of our 
scholars know. But there was a second person present, and 
that was the Spirit, who in bodily shape, like that of a dove, 
descended and rested upon Jesus. Then there was the third; 
for a voice came from heaven, evidently from the Father, 
which said, “Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well 
pleased.” So we have here the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. 

The Bible teaches that this Spirit is not an influence, but 
just as much a person as was Jesus. Many of our scholars 
think of the Spirit as an influence emanating from God, in 
much the same way in which the influence of a man goes 
forth. This is all wrong. The Holy Spirit is distinct from 
either Father or Son. This is apparent from the way in 
which Jesus speaks of him. In John’s Gospel, he speaks of 
him as the Comforter, and proceeds to speak of this Comforter 
as “he” or “who” (Jobn 14:16; 15:26; 16:7,8). But if 
the Spirit were only an influence, this mode of speech would 
be manifestly improper. 

The Holy Spirit is also divine. In Hebrews 9 : 14, he is 
called “the eternal Spirit.” In 1 Corinthians 2: 10, Paul says 
that “the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God.” Such things could not be said of any person who was 
less than divine; and Jesus couples his name with that of the 
Father and the Son, saying, “ baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” In one 
other passage Jesus implies this; for he says that all manner 
of blasphemy may be forgiven to men, but blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost shall never be forgiven. This would be 
utterly incredible were the Holy Ghost not as truly divine as 
the Father and the Son. 

What does this Spirit do for us? 1. It is he who inspired 
men to write the Word of God. “ Holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” “ All Scripture is given 
by inspiration.” All truth that has come down to us in our 
Bibles is the result of his influence on men’s minds and hearts, 
2. We are dependent on him for our own spiritual life. We 
must be “born of the Spirit,” or we can never “ enter into the 
kingdom of God” (John 3:5). It is not by our own resolu- 
tions that we can be made right, but by his blessed work in 
our hearts, 3. It ishe who leads us into further truth, so that 
in all spiritual things he is our teacher. He guides into all 
trath (John 14: 26; 16:13). He reveals the things of 
Christ (John 16 : 14). He reveals the things of God 
(i Cor. 2; 10-13). On him we are alsolutely dependent for 
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all our spiritual lifeand power. So we may well pray, as did 
the Psalmist, “ Take not thy Holy Spirit from me.” 

The Bible teaches that we may be led by one of two spirits, 
—either the Spirit of darkness or the Spirit of light. The 
one produces “ adultery, fornication, uncleanne;s, lascivious- 
ness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, rev- 
elings, and such like” (Gal, 5 : 19-21). What an awful 
harvest! But the harvest which is brought forth by the 
Spirit of light is, “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance” (Gal. 5 : 22, 23). 
These are the traits of character that the Holy Spirit longs 
to bring forth in your own life, He wants to empty you of 
all that is the result of the work of the Spirit of darkness, and 
to fill you with all that is the fruit of his own indwelling. If 
you want to know whether you have the Holy Spirit in your 
heart, you can know by looking to see if some at least of these 
fruits be found in your life. If so, then he is with you, If 
not, then he is not yet in your heart. 

Show the class how they may have this divine Spirit in 
their hearts. God gives him to those who ask for him. Jesus 
says, “ If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gilts unto 
your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to thoge who ask him.” This is the 
best gift that God has to bestow, and he is far more anxious 
to give it to us than we are to receive it. 

If, then, yon have not the Holy Spirit, it is simply because 
you do not want him. It is (awful to think) because you 
prefer the Spirit of darkness to the Spirit of light, and want 
the fruits of the flesh gather than those of the Holy Spirit. 


jew York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


\ HAT is the meaning of “ministry”? What child 

“ministered unto the Lord before Eli”? You re- 
member how all of Samuel's life was a ministry or service for 
the Lord. We study to-day of the ministry or service of one 
of whom Jesus said “ there is not a greater prophet.” 

John the Baptist,—What was the title of our New Year’s 
lesson? When the child John was given to the “ blameless” 
pair, do you remember Zacharias’s song of praise? He said 
this child should go before the face of the Lord to prepare 
his ways. 

John Called to Service.—The child grew, and was in the 
deserts; not entirely in wild, barren places, but he grew up 
quietly, almost alone, in his country home, and with prayer 
and study was preparing for what he was todo. When God 
plans work he also chooses and prepares the workers. When 
John was about thirty years.old, the word of God came to 
him in the wilderness. We are not told what he heard, if a 
voice spoke to him, or if there was some sign of the Lord’s 
presence, but it was a call from God to begin his going 
before, ‘to prepare the way of the Lord.” 

John Preaching.—Suddenly men began to hear of a prophet 
going about in the wilderness country of Judea preaching. 
They crowded to see and hear him. They found a man 
wearing a coarse outer cloak made of camels’ hair roughly 
woven into sackcloth ; a thick, long robe, that he wore when 
the hot sun shone, or the rainy season made it needful to 
have a thick robe for any weather. Around this was a girdle 
or belt of strong leather, to gird him closely if the tramping 
should be long and wearying. Fastened to the belt was a 
scrip, or bag, to hold his little store of food. He eared noth- 
ing for the pleasure of eating dainties or choice morsels, but 
only what wes needful to make his body strong and able to 
do his work. His food was of dried locusts, such as the 
poorest people used for meat, and honey that the wild bees 
stored in clefts of rock or hollow trees, 

Where did John Preach?—Anywhere, everywhere, that 
men would hear. Not in temple or synagogue, but by the 
wayside, in any little village, or to travelers whom he met. 
It was told for miles around that a prophet cried, ‘‘ The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” From Jerusalem and all parts 
of Judea (refer to map), from all the country about the 
river Jordan, crowds came to hear the one whom the 
prophets had said should come,—“ A voice crying in the wil- 
derness.”” 

Who Came to Hear $—The rich and the poor ; the Pharisees, 
who thought they were truly pious; the publicans, or tax- 
gatherers ; the common people; the soldiers. John spoke 
boldly to them all, even to the wicked Herod, who had 
been guilty of almost every sin of falsehood, cruelty, and 
murder, 

What did John Preach ?—He cried to all men, “ Repent.” 
He preached of repentance, of putting away sin and giving 
their hearts and lives to God. He told them of the coming 
of Christ, to turn from wickedness, and live as children of 
God, When the soldiers, publicans, and other people, asked 
what they should do, he was ready to show them how to 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance and be baptized. 
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In Expectation.—Many of the people knew of a promised 
Messiah, and had waited and looked for his coming. John 
had cried “ Prepare the way,” and they were daily expecting 
his coming, while some wondered if John himself were the 
Christ. John told them he was only the forerunner, that 
One was coming so much mightier than he that he was not 
worthy to be a servant to him, or even to unfasten the san- 
dals on his feet. John said he baptized with water, but the 
coming One would baptize with the Holy Spirit. He would 
gather and store the ripe, full whest, and cast into the fire 
the empty chaff; so the Lord would gather to himself those 
who repented and believed in him, but the worthless he 
would cast away forever, . 

John Baptizing.—Many of John’s hearers came to him to 
be baptized. It had been promised that he should “turn 
many to the Lord.” One day, after multitudes had already 
been baptized, Jesus came from Nazareth, his home, to John 
at the river Jordan. John did not feel worthy to baptize 
him, but Jesus said it was “ to fulfil all righteousness.” Then 
John baptized the One who had no need to be forgiven 
and no sin to repent of. As Jesus stood praying, the heavens 
opened, the Holy Spirit came descending upon him in a 
bodily shape like a dove. A voice from heaven said, “Thou 
art my beloved Son ; in thee I am well pleased.” 

John’s Ministry Ended.—John preached some months after 
the baptism of Jesus, He pointed his own disciples to Jesus, 
and said the words of our golden text. They believed John’s 
word that Jesus Christ was the Saviour, and became Christ’ 
first disciples. Afterwards the wicked king whom John had 
not been afraid to reprove of sin cast the faithful preacher 
into prison, A year later, to please a sinful woman and her 
heartless daughter, Herod sent soldiers to'the casile dungeon 
to behead the devoted John. He had served without fear in 
holiness and righteoustess, he had given knowledge of salv¥a- 
tion, he had fulfilled his ministry, and made ready a people 
prepared for the Lord. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trurs.—Christ, the (sacrificial) Lamb of 
God. 

Introduction to Lesson.—Start with the attention of the whole 
class, without which there can be nosucces-ful teaching. (Mo- 
tion always attracts attention.) Call to the front a dark-eyed, 
dark-haired boy, who shal! represent an Israelitish boy of the 
Old Testament times. Deseribe briefly the house in which he 
lived (holding the attention by showing a picture of an East- 
ern house, or by one built of blocks), and the manner in which 
he is taught the Scriptures. 

Our boy has learned that God hates sin, and does not allow 
it to go unpunished. He knows and feels that he has sinned ; 
he has disobeyed his father and mother, has said that which 
was not true, and has dune many other things that he knew 
were wrong; but now he is surry, and wishes to be forgiven. 
How can he be? Some one must bear the punishment that 
belongs to him. 

A lamb (hold the attention by pinning to the board one 
cut from white paper) without spot is taken from the flock, 
sleeping in the fold, or feeding on the hillside, and is carried 
to the temple, and thereslain. Thus the lamb, that has done 
nothing wrong, bears the punishment for or instead of the boy. 

God had commanded this sacrifice that people might better 
understand how hateful sin is in his sight, and that the lamb, 
thus slain, might be a picture of Jesus the Lamb of God, whom 
he had promised to send. 

Call to the front another child of the rame age. Here is a boy 
living, not in Old Testament times, but to-day. Like the other, 
he knows what God desires of him, but, like the first, he has 
disobeyed, and he too wants to be forgiven. Need he, as did 
the other boy, to kill a lamb to bear his punishment? No; 
God has sent his only begotten Son to be “the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” (Drill on this text.) 
He died that we might be forgiven. How we ought to love 
him for this! and how careful we should be not to grieve 
him again! Shall we ask him now to forgive us for all that 
we have done that is displeasing in his sight, and to keep us, 
by his Spirit, from again grieving him? (Children follow 
teacher in short prayer to this effect.) 

Historical Setting of Lesson.—Now review Lesson 1, adding 
Luke 1-: 80 and Matthew 3: 4-6. (Make a rough sketch of 
the Jordan, indicating by different-colored straight marks 
John and the multitude.) Among this crowd was the One 
(indicate by +) for whom John had come to prepare the 
way, but whom he did not know till the Spirit of God came 
like a dove (pina dove, cut from white paper, above the 
sketch), and rested on Jesus; and a voice from heaven éaid, 
“Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased.” 

The next day, John points to this Son of God as “ the Lamb 
of God,” ete., and the two men who heard it gladly followed 
Jesus. Let us also be among those who seek to please him, 
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wil you try to be, seeking his help and the forgiveness of 






all your sins for Christ’s sake ? 
Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


LL Men Musep in THEIR Hearts or Joun.”—Their 
speculations were chiefly whether this new preacher, 
who had suddenly started up in the desert, were ths Messiah 
or Elijah. Almost every great founder oi sects in the East, 
every wild fanatic who has roused the enthusiasm or the 
fanaticism of the people, down to the mahdi of to-day, has, 
in conscious or unconscious imitation of Elijah and the Bap- 
tist, suddenly started from the lonely desert. The belief in a 
coming reappearance of Elijah is still fixed in the mind of 
Jew and Moslem. The latter believe that Elijah is “the 
Immortal One,” who in the freshness of youth is always ap- 
pearing, though unrecognized, to set right the wrong, while 
the Jews held that he had appeared again and again in the 
garb of an Arabian merchant to wise and holy rabbis in their 
journeys and at their prayers. A seat is still placed for him 
at the circumcision of Jewish boys. To this day, at the pass- 
over, the Jews place the paschal cup on the table, and set the 
door wide open, in the belief that it is at that moment of the 
ceremony that Elijah will one day return. No wonder, then, 
that many took this new preacher, who had suddenly heralded 
a new era, from the desolate thickets of Jordan, clad like the 
Tishbite in the sheepskin mantle of Gilead, with his coarse 
leather girdle, leading a hermit life, and feeding only on what 
the desert could provide, for Elijah himself come back. 

“ Wuosk Fan 1s in HIs Hanpv.”—The fan is one of the 
simple implements of primitive, and also of modern, hus- 
bandry in the East. Isaiah speaks of the shovel and the fan 
(Isa. 30 : 24) as both used in winnowing. The process is de- 
picted on the walls of Egyptian temples of four thou and years 
ago, and may be seen in active operation near the gateway of 
any Palestine village in early summer to-day. The thresh- 
ing-floor, generally common to the whole village, is, if possi- 
ble, a flat rock surface on the top of a hill, open to any wind 
that blows, or else an artificial floor by the roadside. The 
sheaves are loosened on the floor, and then oxen are driven 
round and round among the straw, or, very often, among the 
ears, which have been cut off short when the straw is wanted 
fat sotne other purpose. For wheat, the flail is sometimes 
used. After this rude threshing, the corn is tossed high in 
the air with a shovel, and if there is any wind the chaff is all 
carried away, while the clean grain falls on the floor. If 
there be no wind, a large fan, shaped something like a battle- 
dore, is plied by one man, while another tosses the corn with 
his shovel. Finally, the grain is passed through a sieve 
(Amos 9 : 9), after which it is ready for grindinge 

The College, Durham, England. 


Oo 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“Tar Latcuer.”—When you enter an Oriental house of 
good standing, your feet are at once assailed by the serving 
lad, whose business it is to see the shoes of the guest removed 
without trouble or inconvenience to him. We uncover the 
head on entering a house; the Oriental, his feet. Although 
this task is one of the most menial, it is commonly performed 
with great alacrity. If the guest be of somewhat higher 
quality, the servant esteems it an honor to be thus permitted 
to assist him,—to “ unloose the latchet of his shoes,” 

“Lixs a Dove.”—To see how appropriate the form chosen 
was, we may remember that the dove was to the Jew, not only 
the symbol of all that was gentle and pure, it was associated 
in his mind with the offering accepted by God from the poor 
(Lev.5:7). And ifi'rabbinical lore we have the dove also 
connected with the wealth and splendor of Solomon. When 
he sat on his throne, it is said, his scepter was hung up behind 
him, on the top whereof there sat a golden dove with a crown 
of gold in its mouth. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. Tae Prormer (Matt. 3: 1-17; Mark 1: 1-11; Luke 3: 
1-14; John 1: 6-37).—Where did John preach ? What was 
his dress? his food? his style of preaching? his message ? 
How was his preaching received? Why? 

2. One Micurter THAN I (vs. 15-17).—How can our lives 
remind men of Christ? What wasa“latchet”? What was 
the source of John’s humility? Why is humility absolutely 
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necessary for a Christian? What is the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost? Why must every Christian seek it? How? What 
was the “ fan”? the “floor”? How does Christ winnow the 
chaff from the lives of his followers? How does Christ sep- 
arate wheat-men from chaff-men? What is meant by the 
“ fire unquenchable” ? 

3. In Prison (vs. 18-20).—What are some of the “other 
things” that John preached? (Matt. 3: 1-10; Luke 3: 3-14.) 
What wete some of the evils Herod had done? Why did 
not John confine himself to reproving less dangerous men? 
How did John’s imprisonment work for good? Where was 
his prison? From here what famous message did he send? 
(Matt.11:1-19.) How was he finally killed? (Matt. 14: 1-12.) 

4. THe Baprism (vs, 21, 22).—Who baptized Christ } 
When? Where? What does baptism signify? Why did 
Christ submit to the rite? What blessing similar to this of 
Christ’s may we also expect in answer to prayer? How was 
a dove’s the appropriate form of the Holy Spirit? 

For the Superintendent 

1. What sort of preacher was John the Bapti-t? 2. Why 
did men flock to hear him? 3. Whose coming did he 
prophesy? 4. Who baptized Jesus? 5. What happened 
after the baptism? 6. Who threw John into prison? 
7. Why? 8. What was John’s final fate? 

Boston, Mass. 

2 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What had.been foretold of John the Baptist before his 
birth? 2. Whom did Jehn mean by “one mightier than” 
he? 3. Whom did John mean by “ wheat,” and whom by 
“chaff”? 4. Why did Herod imprison John? 5. What 
occured at Christ’s baptism ? 

aa These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page forthe written answers. Send for freespecimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





MOSES AND THE LAMB. 





| 

| REPENT YE. | MY BELOVED SON. | 
| IT IS NOT LAWFUL. | THY SINS BE FORGIVEN. 

| UNQUENCHABLE FIRE. | EVERLASTING LIFE. | 





itr THE LAMB OF GOD 
E YE RECONCILED TO ' 








* JOHN’S GOSPEL SERVICE. 





WARNED SINNERS FOR 
POINTED Al 10 


BECAME A whee FOR JESUS. 


WE WOULD SEE JESUS. 


y 








Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


* When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“ More like Jesus would I be.” 

“There’s a great day coming.” 

“‘ Sowing in the morning.” 

“ What shall the harvest be?” 

“ The grain, the grain, ’tis the beautiful grain.” 
“ We are heralds of a King.” 

“ The field is great, the grain is white.” 


KS 


Lesson Summary 


WO events, opening up the work of The Glorious Son of 
God, have been considered. These were, in the main, 
private in character, but now events become more public. 
John has so impressed the peaple that they are ready to ac- 
cord him any honor he may claim. But he denies that he is 
either the Elijah of old or the expected Messiah, and affirms 
that he is wholly subordinate to One who is coming, whose 
shoes he is not worthy to unloose. His baptism, accepted by 
so many, is but asymbol of the greater baptism his Chief would 
administer. His demands, so searching, only foreshadow the 
more searching winnowing of Him who was tocome. At last 
he does come. He comes to John, as others had come, to be 
baptized ; and in that fulfilment of righteousness, performed 
with prayer from the Holy Son, he receives endorsement 
by the opened heaven, the descending dove, and the divine 


voice. Of this demonstration John continued to testify till 
death clesed his ministry. 
oH 


“Added Points 


There was a tide in the affairs of John, which, jadged only 
as the world judges, would have borne him on to fortune. 
But John refuses to be borne on its crest. He strips himself 
of all honor that he may lay it at the feet of his Lord. 

Not love alone comes with the Lord, but searching and 
settling of destiny. “ Who may abide the day of his coming?” 

If one message does not reach the people, try another. John 
used “ many other things” in addition to his main appeals, 

Again the path of duty becomes the path of honor. Jesus 
in his baptism was Jesus in his supreme moment of reward. 

But duty’s path may lead to death. And yet for some “to 
die is gain.” 


AS 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for First Quarter 


1. OuR HRAVENLY FATHER. Matt. 6: 915; Psa. 103; Luke 11: Jwns 
wee Sa Our Father which art io heaven, Hallowed be th: 
att. 6 


2, Gop THE CREATOR. Gen. 1: 1-25; Psa. 19; Psa, 104; John 1 : 1-8. 
Golden Text, In the beginning God created the heayen and the earth 
Gen. 1:1, 


on aren Cueniton of Man. Gen. 1 : 26-28; ; Pea. 100 : 3; Acts 


Golden Text, The Lord he is God: it is he that made us, and not we 
ourselves. Psa. 100: 3 (middle clafise), 


4. THE GARDEN OF EDEN. Gen. 2: 8-17; Rev. 2 
Golden Text. And the Lord God took the man, rand ‘put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keepit, Gen. 2: 


5. THe FamILy. Gen. 2: 18-24; Eph.6:1-9; Col. kn 
Golden Text. Lebus love one another : fos love ie of God. 1 John 4:7. 


nn eve IN THE FaMILy. Exod. 20:12; Gen. 4: 1-15; Rom. 12:9, 10; 
ph, 5 +25, 

Golden Tent. pe, ve, kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 
oneanother, Eph, 


OBEDIENCE TO yo Gen. 18 : 17-19; Luke 2:51, 52; Proy. 6: 
onde: 2 Tim. 1:5; 3:14, 1b. 


widen : Text. Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right, 
ph 


8. Gon’s Voice. Gen. 3: 8-10; 12: 1-3; Exod. 3:14; 1 Sam. 3 : 1-10. 
Golden Text. 1 will hear what God the Lord will speak. Psa. 85 : 8, 


9. Gevre Wons. Psa. 119 : 89-105 ; 2 Tim. 3: 14-16; 1 Pet. 1: 23-25; John 
17 


Golden Text. The word of our God shall stand for ever. Isa. 40:8. 
10. Gov’s Love. John 10: 1-15; Luke 15: 11 


-32, 
Golden Text, Herein, is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us. 1 John 4: 10 (first Clause). 


ll. Gon’s Girt. John 3: 11-18; 1John 4: 9-21. 

Golden Text, For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. John 3: 16, 


us. JEsUs8 THE Saviour. Luke 2 :814; 19:10; Rom. 3 : 24-26. 
~! Ret Text. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 1 Tim. 


13. Bavisw. 
oe f Vert, Remetaber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 


AS 
The Creation of Man 


Lesson for January 1g 


By Julia E. Peck 


T FIRST glance, it would seem more difficult to in- 
terest children in a theme or topic than in a story. 
We are mistaken about this, because a theme or topic requites 
more in the way of preparation and arrangement on the part 
of the teacher, a story more often coming to her hand ready 
made. A theme she must work out and arrange for herself, 
and the more she gives of herself, the closer she holds her 
class. 

Our theme to-day appeals to the children even as it stands 
in the text, for this reason,—-the Lord, their Creator, has given 
them an inborn love of creating. It does not take us long to 
discover that their greatest delight is in “ making something,” 
and so a lesson of creation must naturally appeal to this their 
God-given instinct, 

When we reach the point in our creation lesson of showing 
that the earth brings forth the herb, “‘ yielding seed after his 
kind,” and “the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind,” again we appeal to.instinct ; for our children 
love to collect things that are alike in kind, and to arrange 
and classify these treasures according to likeness and differ- 
ence. We learn from our children how to teach them, and 
now will let them work out this lesson for themselves to its 
climax (man made in the image of God), by allowing them 
to arrange and classify, topically and with suggestion, ac- 
cording to likeness or difference, all the wondrous things our 
Father has made for our use. 

We are to begin by speaking of a time when there was no 
earth, no sky, and no —— 

Our children will be most interested in that part of our 
theme which teaches of living creatures, but we must begin 
with that which has not life. 

We cannot grasp with our hands, or even measure with our 
thoughts, those wonders which our Father made in the 
beginning (Gen. 1:1, 2). After naming these, the children 
are taught that no living creature had come here yet to live 

Tell me now of those wonders which our Father made, 
some of them almost beyond our sight, larger than we can 
hold, greater than we can measure (Gen. 1 : 5-9). 

We now come to a point in “our story where there were on 
the land and in the eea 
God cares for all his living creatures so much that he 


























wonld not make them and put them upon the earth unless 
, and until —— te 

Emphasize God’s care in providing for the wild animals 
their homes in dens and caves, and m#king trees for the birds, 
etc. After we have reached our climax, man made in'God’s 
image, the word “dominion” will need careful explanation 
(Gen. 1: 26). 

God wishes us to care for his living creatures. He allows 
us to do this by studying about their habits, and to see that 
their Maker provides food, and teaches them where to find 
homes, and how to defend their babies from harm. 

An opportunity opens here for a little lesson upon kindness 
to animals, given entirely by suggestion. There will be a 
full lesson on this in the third quarter, and we can then refer 
back to this, and so keep up the “ all-sided connectedness” of 
truth. Now teach, “In him we live, and move, and have 
our being.” It always startles the children to hear for the 
first time about the involuntary action of the heart, and that 
’ we do not have to think “ about breathing and about keeping 
the heart going.” To have something in motion as a part of 
his body which he does not control gives the child hearing 
of this for the first time a new and realizing sense of his 
dependence upon his Creator for the very breath of his life. 

Reserve for a final thought and application, God makes us 
all, and gives us to each other,—“ Hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth” 
(Acts 17 : 26). 

He who made us and keeps us all alive wants to have his 
children safe and happy. Som of us are not. Some of our 
brothers and sisters are often frightened and ‘hurt. Some 
have no homes. Think how your earthly father would feel 
if you were frightened or hurt, or had no home. God cares 
more for his children than our earthly fathers care for us, 
When God's children, anywhere, are frightened, or hurt, or 
lonely and homeless, God, our Father, asks us to — 





Northampton, Mass. 





Working Cards 


“NARD-FORMS with blanks, for repeated use in 

Sunday-school work, have special value in the 

way of suggestion when they are both home made and 
well tested. 

The superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-school in Marietta, Pennsylvania, Mr, J. 8S. Stewart, 
commends a quarterly report card of home device, in form 
as below. Each teacher presents one, filled out, on the 
thirteenth Sunday of the quarter, which includes the 
preceding twelve Sundays’ record in his class, From 
these cards the secretary’s quarterly report is completed. 
On the back of the card is a list of the members of the 
class. 


—————— — 
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regular form for a class report, to be made every Sun- 
day by the teacher to the superintendent, is this one that 
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has been used in the Second Baptist Sunday-school of 
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A combined “ invitation” and “membership” card 
has been used in the Trinity Reformed Bible School of 
Dayton, Ohio. One side is of this nature: 


“T was glad when they said unto me, Let us go up,into the 
house of the Lord.” 





TRINITY REFORMED BIBLE SCHOOL, 
Green, Jefferson, and Logan Streets. 


Meets every Sunday morning, from 9 to 10.15, 





Primary, junior, senior, and normal departments. 
A modern building with separate class-rooms. 
Spirited, varied, interesting spiritual exercises. 





Please consider this a personal invitation, and come next 
Sunday, if not a regular member of some other school. 


The other side is worded as follows: 


To obtain information for proper lassification and record. 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK. ° 
I desire to become a member of this school. 
NG, sncditnn ssc : ose Sibi caenkbibend aibepcddins esnnde bebchsaseses. races seeded 
NG Be, scaiceded stacks. eshisnns veldhecteAadinod ded vile sek coqsttadecaneesptoese 
Age, if under 18, .............se00 OES EE Ree 
Invited by 


In whose class have you an acquaintance ? 


Hote eee EEO ROO eeeeeee Seeee seeeeeees 





THE MODEL SCHOLAR.—Present every Sunday on time, with 
a Bible, a liberal offering, a stndied lesson, a mind to 
learn and to join in all the exercises. 





Utah Sunday-School Organization 


By a Utah Worker 


7 TAH has always been a mission field. Even now 
there are only a very few self-supporting charches 
and schools. Evangelical Sunday-school work was com- 
menced in 1863, the first school being organized in the 
Congregational Church (historic “ Independence Hall ”’) 
in Salt Lake City. The next ones were in 1867, in the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal churches. The Presby- 
terian school was in Corinne, a Gentile town about sixty 
miles northwest of the city, and the Episcopal school in 
Salt Lake City. 

It was not until 1870 that the Methodists established 
their first, and in 1871 the Baptists entered the field, 
both denominations starting in the city. During the 
next fifteen years schools were organized in many towns, 
nearly all being under the various mission boards and 
conducted by the mission teachers. It would be impos- 
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sible to express in words the debt due these devoted 
missionaries for their part in the progress of Christian 
work in Utah. While many pastors have done noble 
work, the great part of the advancement is due to these 
consecrated women, who could go where the pastors 
would not be received, and could secure the attendance 
of the children in a Sunday-school when they would not 
have been permitted to attend a church or listen toa 
sermon. 

It will be hard for those who are not familiar with our 
peculiar conditions to realize why we have so few schools 
in small towns, and nonévat all in the country places: 
To those let me explain that in all country places and in 
most towns there are no Christian people at all to con- 
duct, and usually no Gentiles to support, Sunday-schools, 
Consequently there is no chance for such work, except 
where there are the mission teachers, who have a day 
school and a Sunday-school. ., 

Each Eastern mission board supports a number of 
such workers, In many places there is but the single 
Christian leader, who must be janitor, superintendent, 
organist, and teacher of all who attend. Each field of 
Christian work seems to have hindering conditions pecu- 
liar to itself, but in Utah all these conditions seem to be 
combined. This accounts for the slow progress of or- 
ganized Sunday-school work here, as it has found a most 
difficult field. While our schools were few in number, 
they were widely scattered. No effort was made to 
organize territorial and county work until the summer 
of 1886. A few earnest workers in Salt Lake City were 
called together in the office of a Christian business man, 
and the situation was carefully discussed. Their delibera- 
tions resulted in the organization of the Utah Sunday- 
School Association, and a convention was held at once, 
Mr. C. H. Parsons, a successful business. man, was 
elected secretary, and the wisdom of this choice was 
proved as the years went by. Ata later date a meeting 
was called to arrange a plan for the organization of the 
work throughout the territory. 

The secretary had been requested te present a plan of 
organization for consideration. After carefully studying 
the situation, he submitted an outline of a plan that met 
the hearty approval of every interested worker, and he 
was strongly urged. to carry it out as rapidly as’ possible 
under the circumstances. Almost immediatelystherés 
after he was called away from the territory, and a year 
elapsed before his return. During this time nothing 
was done, but as soon as he returned he entered vigor- 
ously into the work, and for years tirelessly pushed terri- 
torial and county organization. 

It was impossible to carry out Eastern plans, as there 
were very few townships with even two schools, in some 
counties but one, and in some none at all, He therefore 
decided to make each mission teacher a corresponding 
secretary of the territorial association, and thus bring 
each school into direct touch with the territorial work. 

No better plan could have been devised, for it gave an 
interest and enthusiasm at once, by making each school 
feel it was a part, not only of the territorial organiza- 
tion, but of the great organized work in all the world, and 
a new inspiration was diffused throughout the remotest 
schools, and the isolated workers took on renewed heart 
and courage. The secretary became personally ac- 
quainted with almost every worker in the whole field, 
and took a personal interest in the individual schools, 
and kept in touch with almost every school in Utah, 
Thousands of letters were sent out, county associa- 
tions were organized, and good county and territorial 
conventions were held. We had the pleasure of the 
presence of our beloved field-worker, Mr. William 
Reynolds, in one, and of John Bright of Kansas in 
another. 

In one thing we were unfortunate. Good presidents 
of the territorial asso¢iation were elected, but for years 
it so happened that they were called away from the terri- 
tory soon after election, thus throwing. the work more 
fully upon the secretary. Finally, in the fall of i891, our 
workers welcomed the coming of Mr. J. L. Loar, an active, 
earnest, enthusiastic worker, and he was elected presi- 
dent. He entered heartily into the plans adopted years 
before, and bent all his trained energies to carrying them 
out. During the next two years, Sunday-school interests 
took a mighty step onward. The president and secretary 
worked as one in harmony, and every county with two 
or more schools (except one) was thoroughly organized, 
better and more frequent conventions were held, and all 
took new courage. 

During all this time, financesthad been kept in excel- 
lent condition. All bills were promptly paid by the 
secretary, and the association had an enviable business 
standing. The secretary had a rare power for raising 
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money and. securing pledges in conventions, and the 
work never wavered for lack of funds, as so many asso- 
ciations do in new fields. For two years, until Novem- 
ber, 1898, these officers guided the work when both from 
press of other duties felt compelled to lay down the bur- 
den, and others were placed in the lead. Up to this 
time no other counties have been organized, and, owing 
to the closing of many mission schools, the total number 
of Sunday-schools has been seriously lessened. 

In the fall of 1894, the former territorial secretary, then 
Salt Lake City secretary, brought the matter of a house- 
to+house canvass before the city convention so forcibly 
that arrangements were at onve made for such canvass, 
and a little later it was carried out. It was productive 
of much good, and will certainly be tried again. 

We lave not, so far, dealt with the Mormon Sunday- 
school work, but we must not close without speaking of 
it. The Mormon Sunday-school work has been care- 
fully and thoroughly organized from the first, and re- 
cefitly has been. made almost perfect in every respect. 
Modern methods have been adopted, the kindergarten 
work introduced, little lesson cards and large picture 
rolis, with the lessons from the book of Mormon, have 
beén printed in colorssimilar to our cards and roils from 
the Bible lessons. A very large percentage of the 
young people, almost all the children, and very many of 
the older people, are enrolled, and in regular attendance. 
No expense is spared to make the schools a success. 
Both the Bible and the book of Mormon are used in the 
schools. They understand fully the value of early train- 
ing, and the advantage of putting every one in the work, 
uidérstanding that to have a definite work to do will in- 
terest and hold the young. In many respects, we could 
do well to follow their example. Let me say here that I 
believe there is no denomination in which a larger pro- 
portion of the members are sincere in their belief than 
in the “rank and file” of the Mormon church. They 
are earnest missionary workers, hundreds of their young 
men being constantly away in the work of preaching the 
“true and full” gospel to the world; for they go every- 
where. : 

The evangelical Sunday-school work is carried on 
under the great difficulty of lack of money everywhere. 
Most of the schools lack books, papers, agd modern ap- 
pliances, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Thoroughly Organized State Work 


HOROUGH organization of a state Sunday-school 
Association’s officers into sub-committees for all 
branches of the work is an important matter, and one 
receiving consideration from wide-awake workers. 
Hamilton 8. Conant, the new secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday-school Association, sends an advance 
sheet giving the reorganization and plan of work of his 
association’s executive committee, and as it may be of 
general interest, “as it branches out more extensively 
and completely than anything we know of in other 
states,” it is given here: 


THE EXFCUTIVE COMMITTEE ORGANIZED. 


The following plan was adopted, and work assigned to sub- 
committees, at the meeting for reorganization, October 28, 1895: 

1. That we divide the executive committee into six or more 
sub-committees, and assign to each a portion of the work, for 
which they are to be responsible. 

2. That the chairman of these sub-committees, with the 
president and the chairman of the executive committee, consti- 
tute the advisory committee. 

8. That the executive committee hold regular bi-monthly 
meetings, on the second Monday in the months of October, 
December, February, April, June, and August or September. 

4, That the duties of each sub-committee are so important 
that it is advisable to appoint members of the executive com- 
mittee upon only one standing sub-committee. 

THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE Will ‘meet at such times as may 
be deemed necessary by the chairinan of the executive com- 
mittee, and will have power to act for the executive committee 
upon such matters as require attention in the interval between 
regular committee meetings, or may be referred to them by the 
executive committee. 

To cotsider the general policy and plan of work of the 
Association, advise with the sub-committees, aud report 
to the executive committee, with recommendations for their 
action. 


Tue District COMMITTER. 


The Rev. C. A. Littlefield, Watertown, chairman; the Rev. 
8S. G. Babeock, the Rev. A. L. Gerrish, Samuel. Usher, 

Q. M. Wentworth. 
To look é¢arefully over the state, and complete the organiza- 
tion into districts; to correct and clearly define the boundary 
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lines, to superintend the district work, and to issue a suitable 
map with the district boundaries indicated thereon. 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

William H. Emerson, 40 Central Street, Boston, chairman. 
C. C. Barry, C. V. 8. Remington, B. D. Rising, H. V. 
Upham. 

To make and execute suitable plans for obtaining and expend- 
ing the funds necessary for our work. 


Home DEPARTMENT AND VISITATION. 
Arthur E. Gray, Worcester, chairman. The Rev. A. C. Hodges, 
Charles E. Kimball, U. E. Mayhew, the Rev. F. A. Warfield. 
To consider and report upon the organization and enlarge- 
ment of Home Departments, and the advisability of a systematic 
“ house-to-house visitation” through our state. 


THE NORMAL TRAINING COMMITTEE. 
The Rev. J. M. Dutton, Newtonville, chairman. The Rev. 
G. H. Clarke, A. W. Edson, George W. Pease, the Rev. 
C. A. Stenhouse. 
To organize and direct the work of normal training, and re- 
port, from time to time, such measures as may be found necessary 
for the proper conduct of this work. 


THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE. 

F. P. Shumway, 25 Bremfield Street, Boston, chairman. J. M. 
Canedy, the Rev. J. M. Leonard, the Rev. John D. Pickles, 
Ph.D. 

To consider questions that may arise in connection with the 
state primary work, and advise the course to be pursued. 


RALLY, FESTIVAL, AND PARADE COMMITTEE. 
J L. Buffington, Fall River, chairman. A. E. Dunning, D.D., 
W. L. Floyd, John Gilchrist, Isaiah Snow. 

In conference with denominational leaders to select a Sunday 
for adoption by all theschoolsin the state as rally Sunday, and 
also to consider and report such recommendations and plans as 
are calculated to add to the attractiveness and popularity of the 
Sunday-school, and the observance of Rally Sunday, festival, 
and anniversary occasions. 


CD 
Good Reading for Prisoners 


OLPORTAGE work is making steady progress in 
this country, through new and old agencies. One 
of the new agencies is the Bible Institute Colportage 
Association, with headquarters at 250 La Salle Avenue, 
Chicago, and an “ Eastern Depot” at East Northfield, 
Massachusetts. D. L. Moody is president, A. P. Fitt, 
superintendent and editor; and A. F. Gaylord, treasurer. 
An official announcement states that the Association was 
“ founded for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, to 
help to stem the flood of vicious literature that is now 
in circulation by supplying clean, healthy, and helpful 
literature at a low price.” “The Colportage Library” 
is issued semi-monthly, the subscription price being 
$2.25 a year, postpaid,—single numbers being 15 cents. 
Now comes a letter from Mr. Moody regarding the 
progress thus far made by the Association : 


Epitror oF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

Some time ago | asked you kindly to give publicity 
to the fact that The Bible Institute Colportage Association of 
Chieago had a fund at its disposal for sending out books and 
Testaments for free distribution among prisoners of our jails. 

Up to the end of October, we had distributed in this way 
12,619 volumes, sending them into twenty-three differeut states, 
as follows: 

Summary 
of Bibles, Testaments, and books distributed freely in prisons, 
with the help of local Christian workers :— 


State of Number. 
EE cis icciic bisenh tocgie gacedsniaseecseevosnees 13 
Nd sistensbdas iaimond devbsetes dbsdensp oe deus 10 
IED: so sncdice'cccbonem ndesciubs sce a ey 20 
GRIDS i cccessi ss cnstecs saccanses covgecent oensceede 2 
Ss sashintiesdbpndbpsentvediente dteieeskphabend 360 
ie stcbit ncupeubinsiunhents pussetesedinesse 740 
BENIN idide\ cedens pabattheny viacdsiebseodacetssbacee soiees 556 
PGINT vesi 5 cccceees ptoccepets ate0es seeee ences 600 
IIIS so0cabd bhotseed 0600000b sosecdioo sient 300 
Cua tits citlhdéd aivbe sbunds vosibe widhdbers esting 240 
PIR cinecrncecsooccenstn beitesebseesscicenesesie 6 
IIINUUD <ciccscsse cdabesdasads cvcscbes coset ee 
SE I thins scdgsnasedccsdhg@iedosbeso csanceeés 250 
BRO TOME wesdcries osces Dic cicabioigtced sedi svddds 1,435 
Ie Mis ci sc cidendnns bedicndbn ss ct psveces 25 
North Dakota ......... ledate teabthiadeles cctsembes 20 
GP ava iccccdettl cviepevcce cocss urshotnes goorcesvcecou OO 
irc nscrcccapsntecestinjnneysescna casees 500 
Dc nptisvdie bgaiinccie ovicisees todicsene vecses 675 
Pi nceerdbdirtiacdntspnaneds eetndngsnngces veveviege 1,825 
ME aliitbesdehateduiseassosouseboennsdnouioned 7 
WOR WR 0s <pacictes Keskoveah coneccgecnscegs 18 
Pi scscvads tetatmdede sendin notes dakieileacial 403 
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We still have means to make farther free grants of books, 
and would you not kindly, through your paper, ask those whe 
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do Christian work in jails, and who would like a package, to 
communicate with me? The co-operation of ministers of the 
gospel, Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and other 
Christian workers, is earnestly desired, in addition to that of 
regular chaplains. Let these write to my home address, East 
Northfield, Massachusetts, enclosing some card or referénoe to 
show their good faith. After the usual form of application has 
been filled out, we will send the books postpaid. 

If I am spared, I hope to put a book into the hands of every 


prisoner in the United States before a year passes. But I must 
have the help of local workers to do it. 
Yours in the work, 
D. L. Moopy. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Recent Works on Theology.* 


HREE recent publications seek to present Chria- 
tianity in a manner suited to meet the demands of 


present religious thought and life. They differ in almost 
every other respect. But a comparison of them provides 
a clear outlook into the world of modern theology, with 
its struggles and difficulties, its earnest though divergent 
efforts to bring Christian truth into the life of the modetn 
man, its revolutionary and conservative and mediating 
parties. 

Professor Gerhart’s two goodly volumes, Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, are, of the three works, the moat 
scholarly and complete ‘productions. Formal treatises 
on Systematic Theology are not frequent in these days, 
nor likely to receive wide reading; but Professor Ger- 
hart’s work is written in so easy a style, so pleasantly 
avoids dry and needless details, and treats so skilfully the 
problems of leading interest in religious thought, that 
many besides theologians will find pleasure in its perusal, 
The points of most interest are not the views of the author 
on particular doctrines. He is successor in the- chair 
long adorned by the distinguished Dr. John W. Nevin, 
and he belongs to the same school of theological thought. 
The trinity of God, the reality of the fall of man, the 
sacrificial nature of Christ’s work, are, with the other 
doctrines of historical Christianity, discussed and de- 
fended, while the divine-human personality of Christ is 
especially presented, and, indeed, forms the foundation 
of the author’s wholesystem. The points of most interest 
to the inquiring reader consist of the author’s theological 
method and of the relative emphasis which he places on 
certain aspects of truth. It is in these that he evidently 
believes his adaptation of theology to present needs mainly 
rests, ‘ 

The opening section, on “ The Source of Theological 
Knowledge,” is basal to all that follows. Theology is to 
be derived, we are told, not from the Bible aione, nor 
from revelation and reason together, still less from the 
Bible and tradition; its source is to be sought in the 
Bible and the regenerated, illumined mind of true 
believers, This double source is, however, in reality 
one. The Bible is the revelation of Christ, and he is 
superior to it. The mind of the believer is the work of 
the Holy Spirit, and this is the spirit of Christ. Christ, 
therefore, is the source of theology, and the Bible and 
the Christian consciousness are the two channels through 
which truth flows from the fountain of truth,—the One 
who said “I am the truth.” Professor Gerhart distin- 
guishes his system from the Calvinistic, which, he says, 
has made God’s sovereignty the basal principle of theol- 
ogy, and from Arminianism, which has based itself upon 
man’s autonomy. Both theseare one-sided; and the 
evils of both, it is thought, may be avoided, and the 
truth in euch conserved, by reconstructing theology on 
the Christological principle. 

There is no doubt that this theological method is in 
harmony with much of current thought, and will be cor- 
respondingly attractive. Thereare others, however, who 
will find new difficulties raised. There is a strong ten- 
dency in this system to minimize the place of the written 
word. It is a significant fact that in Professor Gerhart’s 
two large volumes there is no separate treatment of the 





* Institutes of the Christian Religion. By Emanuel V, Ger 
D_D., LL.D., Professor of Theology in the Semin of the’Re 


Church, Lancaster, Pa. With an Introduction by Philip Schaff, 
D.D., LL.D. 2 yols. Small 8vo, pp. xxvii, 754; xxvi, New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $3. 

Via, Veritas, Vita: Lectures on “Christianity in its Most Simple 
and Intelligible Form.”’ By James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Hon. 
Litt.D., Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. (The Hibbert 


Lectures for 1894.) Small 8vo, pp. xiv, 331. 
Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 

A Creedless land The Gospel Creed. By Henry Y. Satterlee, 
D.D., Rector of Calvary Church, New York. Small 8vo, pp, xiii, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. wel oa! el Ye 
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doctrine of Holy Scripture, and no adequate discussion 
of Inspiration. Its absence appears to indicate a fault 
in the tendency of his system, and he certainly, in 
this, omits a topic which earnest thinkers would like 
to see adequately treated. Professor Gerhart has made 
an earnest effort to give a really Christian view of 
God and man, and their reconciliation. He has written 
a book which is sure to have influence, and to read 
which is a stimulus and a pleasure, It is the work of a 
thorough scholar and a profound thinker. It admira- 
bly represents one of the leading types of present-day 
theology. 

The Hibbert Lectures for 1894—Via, Veritas, Vita, by 
Dr. Drummond—are as distinctly rationalistic as Profes- 
sor Gerhart’s theology is supernaturalistic and spiritual. 
Dr, Drummond has not found space to give the arguments 
in favor of his views. His lectures are rather of the 
nature of a confession of his own faith, They give his 
idea of original Christianity. Hecontends that criticism 
has destroyed the orthodox idea of the Bible, and that 
the latter’s contents are to be estimated and accepted in 
accordance with what experience and enlightened reason 
judge to’ be most probable. He describes what he regards 
as Christ’s idea of the kingdom, rejecting the eschatologi- 
cal sayings of Jesus as later additions by disciples. Then 
he describes Christ’s doctrine of God and of a truly 
moral life. The former may be summed up in the word 
“Pather,” and the latter sets forth a life of trust and 
hope, of purity and universal love. The concluding 
lecture is on the motive-power of Christianity, This 
consists, first, in the power of Christ’s ideas; and, sec- 
ondly, in the attractive, convincing, uplifting power of 
his personality. The lectures are thoroughly reverent in 
spirit, though dealing with historical Christianity and 
the Bible in the freest manner. As already said, they 
do not argue or attempt to prove their positions, Hence 
they are to be estimated simply as the opinions of a 
representative man; for they are a presentation of 
Christianity, and reduced to mere ethics. At the same 
time, the writer holds to the personality of God and his 
moral government, and to the historical reality of Christ 
when the reports about him in the New Testament are 
shorn of their legendary elements, 


Dr. Satterlee’s A Creedless Gospel and The Gospel Creed . 


isa ringing defense of historical, evangelical Christianity, 
anda Vigorous arraignment of the modern substitutes for 
thegospel of Christ. Thestyle of the book shows that it 
has come from a preacher. The matter of the book 
shows a man of high culture, fully conversant with past 
and present thought. Asa living preacher, he is evi- 
dently in touch with the real needs of men, and can feel 
the emptiness of fine but useless theories. As a scholar, 
he appreciates the power of truth, the need of correct 
statements of it, and the necessity of meeting error by 
solid arguments, The fault he finds with the leading 
rivals of orthodoxy is that they are “ creedless,”—nega- 
tive, partial, undogmatic, but united in denial of the 
historic faith of the Church,—and it is a pleasant 
change to hear this plea for positive dogma in our un- 
dogmatic age. The rivals of the gospel which Dr. 
Satterlee arraigns, are those teachings which would 
subordinate historical Christianity to the theories of 
materialistic science, or of naturalistic philosophy, or 
of ethics without dogma, or of “ comparative religion,” 
or of socialism. Each of these modern religious tenden- 
cies are described andcriticisedinturn. Yet the author 
is not an obscurantist nor a blind conservative. He sees 
the good in each of the movements which he criticises, but, 
as substitutes for historical Christianity, he subjects them 
to keen analysis and a mercilessexposure. The chapters 
on “ The Philosophical Basis of Christianity and. its 
Limitations,” “‘The Ethical Basis,” and “The Social 
Basis,” are particularly worthy of praise. 

While Dr. Satterlee is strong in criticism of “A 
Creedless Gospel,” he is less powerful in his presentation 
of “The Gospel Creed.” In this part he discusses in 
turn the several articles of the-Apostles’ Creed, but the 
treatment is sometimes commonplace. Here his strength 
lies in the truth he defends, rather than in the defense 
which he employs. Neither does he faithfully follow 
“historic Christianity ” in hisexplanation of the Atone- 
ment. But he has done good service in appearing as the 
champion of “ the Creed; ” and he it is who doubtless 
represents, after all, the strongest force in the modern 
religious world. 

wo 
Life of Adam Smith, By John Rae. (Large 8vo, pp. xv, 449. 
New York ; Macmillan & Co. $4 net.) 
There are few people who have done so much to influ- 
the thought and action of mankind who have been 
ARR. 
s@ bcantily treated in the matter of biography as Adam 
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Smith, The publication of his Wealth of Nations in 
1776 was an event only second to the Declaration of 
Independence in that year. Yet, from his contempo- 
raries, we have only an essay by Dugaki Stewart, which 
was read in two evenings to the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Society. Mr. Rae has done well to gather up all the 
fragments of record, reminiscence and correspondence, 
which remain to us, and to weave these into as good a 
biography as can now be made. But the lack of a con- 
temporary admirer, such as Boswell was to Johnson, 
never can be made up. The picture lacks vividness and 
warmth of interest, while it does credit to its author’s 
diligence and good judgment. It casts a good deal of 
light on the origination of Smith’s economic theories, 
and on his application of them to current politics, espe- 
cially in America and Ireland. Personally, the subject 
of this biography seems to have been a pleasant com- 
panion, a hearty friend, and a loyal citizen, without 
enthusiasms or lofty ideals of any sort. 
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Always Upward, By Burdett Hart, D.D. (12mo, pp. 296. 
Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. «$1.25.) 
Probably the Christian Endeavor movement has never 
received a nobler compliment than that paid it in Dr. 
Burdett Hart’s new book, “‘ Always Upward,” written for 
and dedicated to the hosts of young Christians advan- 
cing under that banner. This is because, from beginning 
to end, it is serious, dignified, earnest, with no hint of 
the literary claptrap so often and so falsely thought 
necessary in writing for the young. One who will 
thoughtfully read through these thoughtful pages can 
scarcely help gaining a clear view of the Christian as- 
pirations, an understanding of the basal Christian doc- 
trines, and an eager appreciation of eternity, its high 
demands and glories inexpressible. The discussions of 
conduct and destiny are brightened by many well-chosen 
illustrations, It isa pity thatthe book should be marred 
by such typographical errors as ‘‘ murmers,” utterence,” 
“rathar,” “‘certaim,” “devotian, existance.” These 
defects will doubtless be remedied in a second edition. 
The Christian Endeavor movement.needs such books as 
this, that the zeal of its young millions may be solidly 
founded, and built up according to the loftiest ideals. 
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Better Bible Study: “ Christ All and in All.” By the Rev. 
W. C. Magner. (16mo, pp. 191. Chicago and New York : 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 


Pleasure and Profitin Bible Study. By D. L. Moody, (12mo, 
pp. 137. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 50 cents.) 


Some people expect to learn of a way of finding beau- 
tiful things in the Bible without working for them. The 
truth is that the only way to study the Bible is to study 
it. It must be read and re-read until one is familiar with 
all its parts. It must be studied diligently, and that, 
too, with a purpose,—not only to know what is in it, but 
in order to shape one’s life after its teachings, Never- 
theless, it is well to have guides; and both these books 
are excellent. Mr. Magner, in Better Bible Study, sug- 
gests methods of study, and then works out a number of 
interesting exercises in illustration of his “plan.” The 
lectures are full of good common sense, and will prove 
helpful.——-Mr. Moody is always saying good things 
about the Bible, and about ways of using it. His chap- 
ters in Pleasure and Profit in Bible Study are full of 
practical help for any one who will take his book as 
guidance. The book does not study the Bible for you, 
—it only tells you how you can study it for yourself. 
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Darwin, and After Darwin: An Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. 
By the late George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R-S. 
Part Il. Post-Darwinian Questions: Heredity and Utility. 
(12mo, pp. xi, 344. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co, $1.50.) 


The popular identification of evolution with Darwin- 
ism has béen somewhat corrected by the discovery that 
many of the most pronounced evolutionists are the sharp- 
est critics of the Darwinian theory as to its nature. 
Samuel Baker in England, Professor Edward Cope in 
America, and Professor Weisman in Germany, may be 
mentioned as instances of this. The last has made the 
greatest stir by his attack on the Darwinian theory that 
“characters” acquired by individuals are capable of 
transmission to their posterity. This posthumous work 
of Professor Romanes, whose confession of his conversion 
to Christian orthodoxy was noticed in these columns last 
year, is substantially a defense of Darwin against Weis- 
man. It is highly technical, and appeals therefore to a 
limited group of readers. 
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LIrgends of Florence : Collected from the People, and Re-told by 
Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans Breitmann). (12mo, pp. 
xii, 271. New York: Macmillan &Co, $1.75.) 


Dr. Leland has a wide familiarity with folk-lore in 
widely separated regions, but his interest has been liter- 
ary rather than scientific. The stories in ihe present 
volume are collected from the folk-tales of “ wise 
women,” versed in the mystery and magic of the Italian 
peasant. Many are literally given with a faultless ac- 
curacy. To some, Mr. Leland frankly adds a gloss or 
furnishes a local habitation, With each is the charming 
comment of a man long. familiar with life, and under- 
standing its many contradictions and manifold humor. 
The result is a most charming book full of unexpected 
suggestion, but aot a scientific document in folk-lore, 


—— 


Civic Christianity. By William Prall, 8.T.D., Ph.D. (12mo, 
pp. 209. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.) 


The author of Civic Christianity is prophet as well as 
priest. The twelve sermons which make up this volume 
on civic problems were prepared for ordinary use in a 
Detroit parish. But they make an eloquent plea, besides, 
to Christian ministers, to study civics as well as theology. 
Dr. Prall, with commendable modesty, claims to have 
touched only the hem of civic problems; but most of the 
sermons are suggestive, and that on the alienation of the 
masses is original besides. The style is clear, vigorous, 
and swiftly, though not smoothly, flowing. Though 
these excellent sermons were prepared with no thought 
of publication, they deserve at least a careful revision, 
and that they did not receive. 
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Burning Questions of the Life that now Is, and of that which is 
to Come. By Washington Gladden, D.D. (16mo, pp. 248, 
New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. $1.) 


The eight “ burning questions” answered here are: 
Has evolution abolished God? Can man know God? 
Is man only a machine? What is the use of prayer? 
Is death theend? Who is Jesus Christ? Are the gos- 
pels fairy tales? Whereis the kingdom of God? To 
these questions the author gives always the Christian 
answer. The book is wholesome reading for those who 
are asking these very questions. Dr, Gladden does not 
controvert the.teachings of science, but-aims to show 
how they fn no sense overthrow the foundations of Chris- 
tian teaching. ; 


- 

Cuore: An Italian Schoolboy’s Journal. By Edmondo de 
Amicis. Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. (12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. ix, 326. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50.) 


Edmondo de Amicis’s Cuore: An Italian Schoolboy’s 
Journal, has been so. popular in the original as to pass 
through thirty-nine editions. It is now translated by 
Isabel F. Hapgood, the Russian specialist. The book, 
for American readers, will attract adults rather than 
children, as an interesting study of child life under con- 
ditions unfamiliar here, The pictures accompanying the 
text are good, but poorly reproduced, excepting the 
admirable frontispiece. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Professor A. H. Sayce of Oxford is,as 
usual, spending the winter in Egypt. 
For the past few weeks he has remained in Cairo, and 
has been busily occupied with literary work. Among 
other things, he has been writing an archeological com- 
mentary on the Book of Genesis for the Expository 
Times. In connection with Miss Brodrick, he is also 
engaged upon a new'edition of Murray’s Handbook for 
Egypt. This work will, however, be rather more than a 
new edition, as the great changes that have recently 
passed over Egypt will make it necessary, practically, to 
rewrite the book. Professor Sayce’s plan has been to 
start for Upper Egypt inthe early part of January, as 
he agreed to deliver two lectures on early Egyptian his- 
tory to tourists at Cairo at the end of December. Active 
work is being carried on by others in Egypt, in the line 
of excavation and discovery. Messrs. Hogarth and 
Grenfell are to excavate this winter in the Fayyfim on 
behalfof the Egypt Exploration Fund, while Mr. Naville 
continues his work at Dérel-Bahari. Mr. Somers Clarke, 
who had a dahabiyeh built for himself last summer, has 
lately started for El-Kab, where he is to continue the 
excavations and survey upon which he has been engaged 
for the last two years. Mr. Wallis is working at the 
Eyvyptian pottery in the Gizeh Museum in preparation 
for a comprehensive work on the pottery of Egypt, 
ancient and modern. 


Research in Egypt 
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The advertising rate of The Sunday School 
Times i 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a in 
uniform amount of space (not less than 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscription 
list at any time. For Terms of Subscription, see 
fourteenth page. Bs 


For weak women. Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. It soothes and feeds the nerves, 


. helps digestion, and imparts strength. 


The genuine “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are suldonly in boxes. They are wonderfully 
effective for Coughs, Hoarsenéss or Irritation 











of the Throat caused by cold. 

Educational 
“latina tt tat a a a i 
! Do not Stammer 


Office of Bishop's Room, 1018 Arch St. 
PHILADELPARIA, Jan. 17, 1895. 

It gives me pleasure to certify, of my high 

confidence in Mr, E, 8. Johnston's method of 

the treatment of stammering, I have inquired 

into it oe care, and also briefly observed the 

Spesaric n of itin a large class of pupils. 1 be- 

lieve in him and his work. 

Cyrus D. Foss, 


e+ + 


+ + ~ 2 ~ * 


Can refer also to John D, Wattles & Co., 
publishers of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54 ry ed to the PHILADEL- 
PHia INSTITUTE, 1038 ring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Establ 

EDWIN &. poner eech rt 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER 


+--+ asennad 
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mogesenty a? 
5 one you wish to study. 
SCRANTO A. 




















_iplasdagOemeoy of Ameries 
Car. Fag.ren, 
Founded in 1833 by 






giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


“LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 
LITITZ, PA. 

A Moravian school for girls and young women. 
Founded 1794. minutes m Lancaster, and one 
hour from Readin For information and catal 
apply HF STUD B. att TZ, D.D., Principal. 


busi life 

f within the reach of all who 

thorough Hs ay college course 

on il pay. talog free ; trial lesson, 10c. 


Bryan Stratton, 10 10 College Bidg. Buffalo,N.Y¥. 











aoe YOUNG MEN WANTED 
To take a course of training in the Bible and methods 
of Christian work. OPproRTUNITY TO EARN BOARD 
and TUITION. —, CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL 
LEAGU RB, Springfield, 
ITUTE and Train- 


been =* Stammerets.? wiirmeet sty Be 


_—wwweweeeweeweeeeeeeeeeee 


Letter Is a when you use the 
ular 
Writing ¢°°” BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, and 


BUNKER HILL 


wetting, rs, Saroples representing over 
jes for 4 ome, if your stationer does 
= keep and will not po you. 


Samuel " 
49 Franklin Street, Mele Fg Mass, 


Lt tt ee ee 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc 
Send for descriptive list to 
33 East 17th Street, New York 


Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 
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supplies a specialty. 
164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


SUNDAY -sCHOOL BOOKS. 
ved list. Over 400 vol- 


and address. 
GOODE: gto GH & POGLOM CO., 
assay Street, N. ¥. 





















Any supertatendent of Sunday-school may y | Pipe and Strings “Three Historic and | 


have for ten cents one copy of our latest 
hymn-book. 


Philadel phi Chi 
wo arch st. Je Je HOOD gow. Madison st. 


Compeine the last song of Philip Priilips—Sagegre 
ave RS.s oonege book hg ne py! good mus r 
u S.an P. society. Send i0c. for ay? ge copy. 

Your money back if ast \ er Price, $10 per 100, 
Chicago he apy oti Waa F. Roscne & Co.. 
mdieon Bt.; New York: 44 E. 23d St. 





‘Suriday-School Secretary’ s 
Weekly Report Blank 


A greathelp. $1 per 100. Send three 1 cent stamps 
for oar’ Gai J.P. TRACY, Station X, f, Coane, U.B. A. 








| subjects as should be in the possession o 





WANTED Some one in ev =e Cs ute } 
subscriptions for 
, the repre | one of the ain a of 
a famil y liberal belle i Write 
quick, $, ry Sox, Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE NEW YEAR 
sgl HOME oe 


AN ISSUE OF BEAUTY, INTEREST AND ENTERTAINMENT 


It contains, among other things: 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Romance of India 
Ex-President Harrison on “This Country’ of Ours” 
Frank R. Stockton’s Most Humorous Story 

One of Miss Mary E. Wilkins’ “ Neighborhood Types” 
Dr. Parkhurst on “Memories of Our Childhood Homes” 


Jerome K. Jerome's New Story of London Town 


Edna Lyall on “My Early Literary Influences” 
“ A Watch in the Night of the Year,” by Edith M.Thomas 4 


Julia Magruder’s New Novel of “The Violet” - * 
Mary Anderson on “Her Early Stage Experiences.” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


‘ 
. 


COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Descriptive Sketches 


The Origin and Development of the Organ. 
The Evolution of the Pianoforte, 
The Violin and tts Ancestry. 


By W. F. GATES 
In this work is embodied such know) 





on these 
every ear 
nest musician, professional or amateur. Tt is writtes 
in & most entertaining manner, and is very profusely 
illustrated. The printing and binding are in the 
highest style of the art. jee, $1. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Ciacinnatt. New ¥ ork, c “hicago 


DELIGHTFUL HOME CONCER Ts 
New instrument. Sings, » plays, recites, Only wind it. 
Twenty choice pieces with it. Al! by artists. Get 
programs. GRAPHOPHONE ©O., ms. Louis, Mo. 


ANDALL’'S gg © ANTHEMS. Vol. 1., 56 
PP: $3 per doz. sch. 1b cepte, postpa ‘id 
Bethe) Chimes for Sundays achools. 96 om DP. Sample, lo 
ets. BR. . Randall, pw RB St., Chicago, 


BEGIN tt the NEW YEAR — 
with GOOD SINGING? 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath-school. 
$30 per 100 copies. 

Christian Endeavor Hymns, for Young People. 
$30 per 100 copies. 

Gespel Hymns, : to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 


Excelsior Music Edition,739 hymns, S per oongpes. 
Words only, limp cloth covers, glu 


The above are unequalled. Do not substitute in- 
ferior books because of lower price. The best are 


cheapest. ; 
THE BIGLOW & MAI Co. 
76 Kast 0th St., New bw 215 Wabash A ve., Chicago. 


Mo ney SAE = 





Young or old 
have aon and 











| smaker 


FT30% ion. Coma lV 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 











Terms of Subscription. 


« The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
®t the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


DRO COPY OTD JOBE... .0.ss0s soe sccoccccocscces secese seveseoes $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance., 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
ance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies ina package to one address, 
SOcents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

e rs for a club may be ordered sent partly 
@ individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
e to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


‘The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school gst their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the dame school get theirs from another, the 

will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
clubs at fifty cents pee copy. to the extent that 
packages may be divided Into smaller packages 

of five or more copies each, if desired. 
. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
er character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


the porkace. 
Additions may be made at. any time to a club—such 
nal subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the eae share of the yearly club rate. 
8 that are open during only a portion of the 
‘ear, may subscribe at club rates for such length of 
as the papers may be required. 
of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or #1.00 
oe oan have the address changed at any time 
tcharge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of one 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
e club subsariber intends to change hisor her 
for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 


, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
thon 


acribers asking to have the direction of a paper 


changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
oftioe to which they wish. it sent, but also the one to 
w 


; 


it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
auch person will oblige the publishers by stating th 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
POEMIN ARE VERT DY.......00.00....<scderereseerssrensereds r . 

paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

he time pate for, unless by special request. The 

for a club will invariably be discontinued 

expiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
gh <n f n fth to enabl 

ugh copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 

teachers of @ echool to examine it, will be 

gent free, upon application. 






FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two or more — one year, 6shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

r one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers, 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
a. mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
rs. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P.O. Box 1550. 


GEO. F. ROOT 


the bes: loved of all American composers, always felt 
that the work of his life was The Musical Cur- 
riealum, the famous instruction book which he pre- 
pared for the pianoforte. Its great vitality is 
shown in the ever-increasing sales after having been 
in Use long enough to see the rise and fall of many 
rivals in its own line. It is the best American in- 
rthatisonthe market. Price, $23.75 by mail. 
for either American or foreign fingering. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


PROF.RICE'S cairns SYSTEM. 
ieee rains Seateceen| 


G. S. Rice Music Co., 243 State St., Chicago, lil. 
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D.&C.ROSES 


How to grow and care for them, as well as all 
other flowers of worth, is told in the 27th annual 
edition ofour New Guide to Rose Culture—a mag- 
uificently illustrated book of 110 pases. magazine 
size, just outfor 1894. This book and a sample 
of our magazine free on uest. 

THE Diners & Conarp Co., West Grove, Pa. 
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How it looks, 


to. the women who wash with Pearline, when 
they see a woman washing in the old-fashioned 
way with soap—rubbing the clothes to pieces, 
rubbing away her strength, wearing fhavsait 
out over the washboard! To these Pearl- 
ine women, fresh from easy washing, she 
seems to ‘wear a fool’s cap unawares.” 
Everything’s in favor of Pearline— 
easier work, quicker work, better 
work, safety, economy. There's 
not one thing against it. What's 
the use of washing in the hardest 
way, when it costs more money? 4s 
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MULUONS|=PEARLINE 


Science is “ knowing how.” 
The onl 
Scott’s 












Science The Wick 


: f 
Adjustment the 
PURITAN OIL 


secret about 
mulsion is years 





ot science. 


l 


proving methods, an emul- 
sion must be more 
than when made in the old- 
time way with mortar and 
pestle a few ounces at a 


time. This is why Scott's | Carried anywhere 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil | @ moment. Sold by 


never 
sweet for years, and why 
every spoonful is equal to 
every other, spoonful. - An 
even product t roughout. 
to get 













When made in 
arge ‘quantities and by im- 


HEATER 


(No. 44, Only $6, 
freight paid) 
is perfect—But that's 
only one of the many 
reasons why you'll like 
the Puritan. Wenever 
have to, but we will 
send your money back 
if the stove isn’t satis- 
factory—No smell, no 
smoke, no dust, no dirt. 


erfect 








dealersalso. Book- 
let of larger and 
smaller sizes free. 


Cleveland Foundry Co., 


82 Platt St. Cleveland, 0. 


separates, keeps 
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In other emulsions you are 

an uneven benefit—cither an over or 
under dose. Get Scott's. 
a salmon-colored wrapper. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 











= CHOCOLATE. 


; Take three des- 

} ze HOW TO; sert spoonfulsto 

| ¢ ‘a cup of boiling 

| sewater or milk. Stir briskly 

S & moment, and your Choc- 

| zaolate is ready to serve. Put 
sup in 1 Ib. and 44 Ib. tins. 


SLAYAYAY: AY, 
C QO C QO A | GENT to supply the demand for “ Com- 
| PENDIUM,” the greatest seller ont. A reference book. 


We are running day and night 


| 


| Agent’s outfits free. Postaze, 10 cents. 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. | Brsie Hous, 51 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
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The International Lessons 
for 1896 


T ODD moments, when the Bible or lesson paper is not 
within reach, it is worth something to a busy teacher to 
have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1896 in both Common and Revised Veizsions, the golden texts, 
and fifty-two blank pages for notes. 
cents each. 


Five or more copies, 20 


_wo7Terrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrery 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
gold edges. Five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

The book is just right for the vest-pocket (42% inches), 
printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,—in fact, made 
throughout for every-day use. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Old Father Morris 


[From “The May Flower,” by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. ] 


F ALL the marvels that astonished 

” my childhood, there is none I re- 
member to this day with so much in- 
terest us thesold man whose e forms 
my caption.:oWhen I knew him, he was 
an aged clergyman, settled over an obscure 
villagein New England. He hadenjoyed 
the advantages of a liberal education, had 
a strong, original power of thought, au 
omnipotent imagination, and much gene- 
ral information; but so early and so 
deeply had the habits and associations of 
the plow, the farm, and country life 
wrought themselves into his mind, that his 
after ucquirements could only mingle with 
them, torming an unexampled amalgam 
like unto nothing but itself. 

He was an ingrain New-Englander, 
and, whatever might have been the source 
of his information, it came out in Yankee 
form, with the strong provinciality of 
Yankee dialect. 





It isin vain to attempt to give a full pic- 
| ture of such a genuine unique; but some 
slight and imperfect dashes may help the 


| imagination to a faint idea of what none 


| can Jully conceive but those who have seen 


The old man rises in the pulpit. He is 
not now in his own humble litie parish, 
preaching simply to the hoers of corn and 
planters of potatoes, but there sits Gover- 
nor D——, and there is Judge R——, and 
Counsellor P. , and Judge G——. In 
short, lie is before a refined and literary 
audience. But Father Morris rises ;. he 
thinks nothing of this; he cares nothing; 
he knows nothing, as he himself wouid 
say, but “‘ Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied.” He takes a passage of Scripture to 
explain; perhaps it is the walk to Em- 
maus, aud the conversation of Jesus with 
his disciples, Immediately the whole 
‘start out before you, living and_pictu- 

resque: the road to Emmaus is a New 
| England turnpike; you can see its mile- 
| stones, its tiullein-stalks, its toll-gates. 
| Next the disciples rise, and you have 
before you all their anguish and hesitation 
| and dismay talked out to you in the lan- 
| guage of your own fireside. You smile, 

you are amused, yet you are touched, 

and the illusion grows every moment. 

You see the approaching strauger, and 
| the mysterious conversation grows more 
| and. more interesting. Emmaus rises in 

the distance, in the likeness of a New 
| England village, with a white meeting- 
house and spire. You follow the travel- 
ers; you enter the house with them; nor 
do you wake from your trance until, with 
streaming eyes, the preacher tells you 
that “‘ they saw it was the Lord Jesus,— 
and what a pity it was they could not 
have known it before!”... 

I once heard him narrate in this pictu- 
resque way the story of Lazarus. The 
great bustling city of Jerusalem first rises 
to view, and you are told, with great sim- 
plicity, how the Lord Jesus “ used to get 
tired of the noise,” and how he was “ tired 
of preaching, again and again, to people 
who would not mind a word he said,” and 
how, ‘when it came evening, he used to 
go out and see his friends in Bethany.” ... 

On another occasion, as he was sit- 
ting at a tea-table, unusually supplied 
with cakes and sweetmeats, he found an 
opportunity to make a practical allusion 
to the same family story. He said that 
Mary was quiet and humble, sitting at 
her Saviour’s feet to hear his words; but 
Martha thought more of what was to be 
got for tea. Martha could not find time 
to listen to Christ. No; she was “‘cum- 
bered with much serving’—around the 
house, frying fritters and making ginger- 
bread.”... 

Sometimes,-too, he would give the nar- 
ration an exceedingly practical turn, as 
one example will illustrate. 

He bad noticed a falling off in his little 
circle that met for social prayer, and took 
occasion, the first time he collected a tol- 
erable audience, to tell concerning “ the 
conference meeting that the disciples at- 
tended ”’ after the resurrection. 

“But Thomas was not with them.” 
“Thomas not with them!” said the old 
man, in a sorrowfal voice. “ Why, what 
could keep Thomas away? Perhaps,” 
said he, glancing at some of his backward 


| and heard old Father Morris... . 
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auditors, “‘ Thomas had got cold-hearted, 
and was afraid they would ask him to make 
the first prayer; or, perhaps,” said he, 
pe ot at some of the farmers, “ Thomas 

d the roads were bad; or, per- 
haps,” he added, after a pause, « Thomas 
had got proud, and thought he could not 
come in his oid clothes.” Thus he went 
on, significantly summing up the common 
excuses of his people; and then, with 
great simplicity an emotion, he added, 
* But only think what Thomas lost! for, 
in the middle of the meeting, the Lor 
Jesus came and stood amongthem! How 
sorry Thomas must have beend ” 

At another time Father Morris gave the 
details of the anointing of David to be 
king. He told them how Samuel went to 
Bethlehem, to Jesse’s house, and went in 
with a “ How d’ye do, Jesse?” and how, 
when Jesse asked him to take a chair, he 
said he could not stay a minute; that ‘the 
Lord: had sent him to anoint one of his 
sons for a king; and how, when Jesse 
called in the tallest and handsomest, Sam- 
uel said “‘ he would not do;” and how all 
the rest passed the same test ; and at last, 
how Samuel savsa, “ Why, have “not you 
any more sons, ‘Jesse?” and Jesse says, 

hy, yes, there is little David down 
in the lot;” and how, as soon as ever 
Samuel saw David, “he slashed the oil 
tight on to him ;” and how Jesse said “ he 
never was so beat in all his life.” 


_ 


For an Inch 
of Time,”’ 


wailed poor Queen Bess. 
Time is just as valuable to- 
day—it is priceless. 


many Queens of American homes could save half their time 
by using in their daily, monthly, yearly cleaning, 


OLD 


WASHING 


This wonderful preparation not only saves a woman’s money, 
but it saves her time and strength. 
that makes other home comforts possible. 
Gold Dust in large packages—price 25 cents. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


G 


CHICAGO, 


ST. LOUIS, 


How 








Dust 


It’s the home comfort 
All grocers sell 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 











When to say ‘‘No,” 

When the clerk tries to get rid of 
some other binding by calling it 
just as good as the 





Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 
ing wears or looks as well as the 
“S. H. & M.” 


if your dealer aia? ig supply you, we 


Send for eres, shaving labels and mate- 
Fork Ciny” S. H.& M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 











O*’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th te ew York. 


ist Street, B 
saoqent aban Ay B, apy Goods, Millinery 
otc. nthe United States, Send for sampiesand prices. 








DEAL SPRING BEDS. Our booklet,“ W ide- 
awake Facts about Sieep,’ "illustrating and desc Tib- 
Ing them, together with an PP. hay od pocket map of 
your aeate, pout on rece ee three two-cent stam 
Foster Bros. Mre. Uo., 13 Clay 8t., Utica, N. 


WALL PAPER 


Sambles free from largest wall-paper concern in U.S. 


Kayser & Allman {if tis.” Phila. 


418 Arch St. 


SameasaPress. No Press Required. 


Bushaell’s Perfect I Mi hg Xe =. ve golden 








Church Purnishings 


Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 
Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 
90 Canal St., Boston 
Catalogs sent. 














LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
IN THE WORLD 











LPIT FURN ITURE. 


i. 8.28.1. sHAw, ay Sethaty Stsect. Boston. 


THE BEST MATERIAL anv. 
THE BEST WORKMANSHIP 


Onin oe (Greatest Durability, 


which means in the case of stockings,—what is appreciated tA the 
busy or tired housewife,— 


THE LEAST DARNINC. 
THE 4 


bor. 


£3" Send ror rae, Price-List. 











STOCKINGS 


are made pate of the Best Yarns, on the Best Machinery, and by the Best 


SHAW STOCKING CO., LoweLt, Mass. 















the worx 60 much 


as thin as old ; 


shreds. It was exhibit 
knife of the day. Miss 
em nent authorities, consta tly 
model, shown above, isthe la 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Brice 75 cents. 


Until the Christy came, bread-knives had always been made wit 
astraight blade, But the wavy scalloped edge is so much betier, 
easier, that no housekeeper, having once 
tried the Christy, would go back to the old style. It cuts hot new 

bread cuts cake without crumbs, and meat yas 
ted at the World’s Fair as the model bread- 
ing, Mrs. Rorer, and other 

recommend them. Our new ‘95 
“4 pattern, and hasa wood 
Sent by mail, on receipt o 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box 4°,Fremont, O. 


ae Mrs. Ew 
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handle. 
75 cents. 














Church Furnishings 





CHURCH, HALL, | and LODGE | 


PURNETURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, ete 
GEO. D. BW 
236 ‘Scone 










« 


iz 


For churches and residences. 
and economical materials made for the purpose. 
More beautiful in effect than decorative painting. 
Original designs and reproductions of ancient and 
modern art. Fire and water proof—will neither 
shrink, warp nor crack. Send for illus. catalogue. 


THE PENN METAL CEILING & ROOFING CO., Limited, 
3d & Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICS 










SAGENDORPH’S 
Steel Ceilings 


—AND— 


Side Wall Finish 


PATENT 
SECTIONAL 


The most durable 











r to 


Street, Phila. P 


$159.00 
and up. 


gat als ournew cod element car 


alogue of Pianos, containing Soun. 


FREE! 


Sold on instalments. Easy payment. pt myk yy LP hi 
home. We positively every Organ and Piano 
Send for Catalogue. 


P. O. BOX 750 


TER es Wan, 
bon 






BEETHOVEN P. & O. CO. 








THE SECRET OF BEAUTY of the 
complexion, hands, and hair, in thou- 
rfect 
UTi- 


sands of instances, is found in the 
action of the PoRES produced by 
CURA SOAP. 


Sy Sherr Ea ET er 





Church Purnishings 


James G. Wilson Patentee and 


74 W. 234 St., New York Manufacturer 
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&& > Se, 
ROLLING PAnTITIoN® 
for dividing church and school Maa With Blom sound 
roof —= a 4, ht. In different woods. ith 
ar required. 2000 churches and aaa 
public school = are 17} them. 
Venetian blinds in all woods. 


A New Evangelist ! 


So say devoted pastors who have used 
the lantern in church work. Its useful- 
ness is proved in the conversion of thous 
sands, and it is confidently predicted that 
the Stereopticon, in ten years, will be as 
universally used as the organ. All pas- 
tors can buy on instalment plan and hire 
slides very cheap. 


Write for pamphlet, ‘ ‘ Solved; or, The Sunda: 
ning Problem,” Read its hints, and the act expe- 
rience of pastors who have tried the new plan, It is 

ied for the asking. Illustrated catalogue 90 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
: 16 Beekman St., New York. 
eg SA ae 
: 708 Market St. San Faan- 
PORTLAND : 411 Couch Bt. 
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NTEPLOPT ICC 


AND Cu LANTE RNS 
HAVE No f 
SUBJECTS 

D FOR CAT 
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Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 35 Cherry St., N. ¥. 











ORGAN 


$25.00 
and up. 


2% years. 





WASHINGTON, N. J. 


‘THE GREAT une LIGHT 


LP. PRink, S31 ‘Pearl St.. New Yorm, ws. 


Aste eye Bell Foun 
ees sch ole bier 
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“ Puze and Sure.” 


leveland 


BAKING POWDER. 


Biscuit, cake, pot pies and buns, 
Dumplings, puddings, Sally Luns, 
Muffins, waffles, griddle cakes, 
The very best it always;makes. 














‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new,” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not th¢ easiest by far. 
Many peuple travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to bréak 
away from old fashioned methods and ddopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways Uy using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. f No. 31 


\. WHY DO_ 
MOTHERS 
put stiff corsets on their 
Gro re Children? 


We of youdon’t do 
sure to buy 















lways give satisfaction. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


» Douctas 
83. SHOE "Wolf" 


If you pay $4 to 86 for shoes, ex- Ss 
3. 


‘amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 

see what a good shoe you can buy for 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped « on the’ bottom, 


Ask your deale: for our 85, 
+ $3.50, 82.50, BZ.25 Shoes; 
82.50, S82 and 81.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply yo, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
te pay carriage. State kind, style 
Ss p or plain), size and 
width, ur Custom Dept. will fill 
order, Send for new Illus- 
Catalogue to Box N. 


WwW. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, = 


wy AS BID). ‘\ a) 


The “ LINENE" are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine —_ 
both sides finished alice, and, 
collar le equal to two of any other kind, 

They At well, iook well, and wear well. A box of ten 
collars or five > of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 

lar and pair S Seay enall Mer ate 
wont. ame style and size. 
EVERSIBLE COLL Ae Contes PANY 


St., New York. PL, Boston. 


























and sick-room. on ack for 
rubber boots: it 

ration, Ask shoe 

. or send 25c. 

with size. J. HH. 

er, 103 Bed- 

St ., Boston. Koom L, 
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Outline Harmony of the Gospels 
By Professor M. B. Riddle | 


ROFESSOR RIDDLE’S “ Outline Harmony of the Gospels”? has met 
with wide popularity among Bible students. - Thousands of copies have 





(rrr. TTrTrrrrrrr,. 


7ovrvr77—7—0"""™**r"r,rrrrrrrrrrrr-””” 


been sold to readers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been made very low, in order that any 
Bible student or any set of scholars or of teachers may 
have this almost indispensable aid to the study of the life of 10 
Christ. It is an eight-page pamphlet, printed on fine paper, C. 
and will be mailed to any address upon receipt of the price: 
Single copy, 10 cents; twenty-five copies, $2; one hundred copies, $6. 
John D. Wattles & Co., 








1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Are made in the largest and 
best equipped bicycle factory iti the world 


. ‘? 
a corps of scientific Mmew-to construct a bicycle that will meat eo Contents a 
der. We have the best men in the world in each departmen' 
nmtendent, master fic, etc.—the 4. — thorough gery ton 
“grade mate cost, end make eve 


It 
experts, superi 
plant in the world—buy the best of high- ty past 
under our own roof—hence we know we are right in Sorte e he Waverley to be the best bicycle 
built in the world, regardless 


of price. Do you want eH best? rT in conte is free by mail. 
CO., Indianapolis, 


ind., U. SA 
SECOND 
‘Special Train 
Excursion 


ALIFORNIA [Sansa 


mick time, bes and lowest rates. Destination: 
The Farm, Field, ands Fireside’s beautiful and prosperous settlement of 


FAIR OAKS, in the “‘ Heart of California,” 


where all fruits grown in the state are earliest, and attain their greatest rfection and where flowers 
bloom perpetually. Send for the goes m of the excursion, and a booklet called“ The Heart of California,” 
which will give full information a e excursion and state. Free at our office, or by mail 10 cents. 


FARM, FIELD, AND FIRESIDE COLONY DEPT., 213 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





dati 








Have You $1,000 


vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi- annually in 





CASH CAPITAL ccc ecccesssnsene ~ccgenen BGHD000-82 gold? 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all W h h 
oe a amen senee -~ 30-47 : e ave suc an 
eee "S85: investment, and _ shall 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1895. 
$2,395,606.22. cheerfully give you full 
THOS. H. {. MONTGOMERY sppreeident, particulars. 


wh. oWittioe a aot ie See: “and Treas. Th 
saan Provid 
ee e Frovident 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies P. Perot, 
| Heemel Morris coy te 5 Cutaphem. Trust a. 
mberto utchinson, les helen, 
Alexander Biddle, ; Edward F. Beale, ° Boston, Mass 


John 8. Gerhard. — F : 


CHEAP FARM WESTERN 


“ss MORTGAGES 


1520 acres for $6500, 
with 12 rooms and one4, All p figs 
well watered and age Terms easy. rite fo 

DEFAULTED AND a 
Bought for Cash 


free catalog. BR. B. CHAFFIN & €O., ine., 
| CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Richmond, Va. 
IF You WANT A guaranteed income for life 


rfected Annuity Bonds 
meet the want perfectly. ~heveeiante Add 
ing age, B. G. CaRreyrer, 256 Broadway, New 
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--fund to Subecribers any money that 





which you wish to in-| 
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paar, 


Copco Soap inspires ih 
confidence at the first = 
glance. A handsomer 


cake of soap A 
i 









be found than this Ill 


egeey 


It Zooks pure and 2s | 
S pure as it looks. 
You will buy it at lll 


i 
Hh 
sight. Your dealer il 
i 
tn 
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sells it at 5¢. a cake. 
Made by 


THE W. K. FAIRBANK CO., 


Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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The 


Columbia 


Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 


- For 1896 
or 


"| 








vs 


_ vou aEED IT. 
Desk find of storehouse DF a eee ae , 
potty Columbia Desk: ? 


is brightest and handsomest © Pat tatl: 

of dainty pen sketches and’ entertaining 

thoughts on outdoor exercise'and sport. 

Occasionally reminds you of the superb 

quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
our need of one. You won’t object to 
at, of course. he Calendar will be 

for five 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 




















»~ Route of the 
OS ANGEL! 707) 
od ome gy Overland [imited 





Leaves Chicago 6.00 p. m. 





THE daily. Palace Drawing-room 
QVERLIND Fresciece and Leet Angeles 
Lasi.. set oe eee 
PAGIFIG —Steeping reedeent wervwee 


~| EXPRESS Car to California via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Parties Tiss te to Faye bent nape 
FLORIDA. in js cay ae of ane health est localities of 
. wil ‘ind nda ry ot 
and homelike i ingles in the midst of good 
society, churches, C. center, etc, oderate rates 





by the ‘week or month. Address,8, 8. FREI, Magnouta 
o Florida. y 


ver, Archer, Alachua Co., 








The Sunday School Times! intends to admit only advertisements a < orthy. | as however, an advertisement of a pa ' not having good ‘commercial : credit be inadvertently inserted, 
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